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Let’s Re-enlist this Young Man! 


HIS ex-service man, lately returned from overseas is home again... and 
gr taking his little daughter to church. What kind of a welcome awaits him? 
Will he be made to feel that the church wants and needs his loyalty and his 
service? Above all, will he find a consecrated, vigorous church to which he will be 
glad and proud to belong? 


Herein lies the great responsibility and the great opportunity of our churches 
today. The program for returning service people has now become the most im- 
portant part of the Christian Ministry to Service Men and Women conducted by 
the Home Mission Societies, through the World Emergency Forward Fund. 


By means of this program, Northern Baptist churches are being assisted to create 
and carry out plans for re-enlisting returned service men and women in a Greater 
Cause. You are helping this vital work when you give to the World Emergency 
Forward Fund. 


1 beautiful poster, 17 x 21 inches, reproducing the above picture in full color, and 
providing a blank space for individual imprint, may be ordered for 10c from the 
United Church Canvass, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
MARCH 
NOTE —-Qvanions are taken sain mona all 


yey pee Fy subscribers. 


3. What is more a trend than 
a situation? 

4. Who is president of the 
Federal Council of Churches? 

5. The gospel has to make its 
way in spite of “what”? 

6. Who is Director of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund? 

7. Who are not entitled to 
food ration cards? 

8. What church was built 
without aid from American Bap- 
tists? 

9. What is open from seven in 
the morning to seven at night? 
Note that Gee current gonene Rape ee 
caltbenen enlgte sae — 

10. Who was camp physician 
at Green Lake last summer? 

11. What world conference 
met in Oxford in 1987? 

12. Who died in India on Jan- 
uary 8, 1943? 

13. What is represented by 
the letters C. R. U.? 

14. What will be observed on 
Sunday, April 15? 

15. Who arrived in the U. S. 
in December, 1944? 

16. Who is a citizen of Argen- 
tina by birth? 

17. Who addressed the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Conference in 
19382? 

18. How old is little Thelma? 


Rules for 1944-1945 








at home until July 
order to be eligibie 
and the 


tf —F, 4, 
ven. 
Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
juestion. 


the q 
two a work to- 
gether nly” one set should bf sent in anda 


such a case only one prize 
All answers must Aegetiier yng 
July 15, 1945, to receive credit 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


Paul H. Conrad is Administra- 
tive Secretary of the World Emer- 
gency Forward Fund. 

Charles S. Detweiler is the Home 
Mission Secretary for Latin America. 

Bertha Grimmell Judd is a former 
President of the Woman’s American 
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Baptist Home Mission Society, and duty at the Borden General Hospital 


the wife of O. R. Judd, former Treas- 
urer of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

Herbert L. Hackett is a sergeant in 
the United States Army, assigned for 





in Chickasha, Okla. 

Naomi Newell is a missionary of 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society, 
at Weirton Christian Center, Weir- 
ton, W. Va., in service since 19438. 
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HERE is a dangerous trend in the world today toward a 

return of the old, war-breeding systems of international 
power politics. It begins to look as if the world after the war 
is to be ruled by three great nations, thus confirming what 
Lire magazine said in an editorial some months ago: 


It is power, naked and unashamed. . . . Expediency is the 
favorite tool and national power the prime post-victory objective. 
. . » The world is to be dominated by Russia, Britain, and the 
United States. . . . Peace is to be the continuation of victory 
by armed might. 


Strongly opposing this trend is a powerful obstacle, the 
global Christian conscience. In the United States this was 
expressed recently in the actions at the Cleveland conference 
on “The Bases of a Just and Durable Peace” (See pages 148- 
152), supported by brave pronouncements of other Protestant 
and Catholic leaders and by the prayers and voices of millions 
of their fellow churchmen. Thus the Christian forces of the 
world must continue to stand immovably for a new world 
order, a peace founded on justice, tolerance, and truth, and 
not on schemes of economic domination buttressed by nation- 
alistic propaganda, or on systems of imperialism maintained 
by armed might.—Cuar.es A. WELLs. 
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IT WAS 
VERY LATE 


pou to a shortage 
of manpower at the printi 
plant, the February A org 
unavoidably delayed. It is 
able that this issue will 
ikewise be somewhat late. 
Missions regrets this exceed- 
ingly, but hopes that all read- 
ers will patiently understand. 











R. Dean Goodwin is Home Mis- 
sion Secretary of Public Relations. 

Stanley I. Stuber is Publicity Sec- 
retary of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion. 

Jesse R. Wilson is Home Secretary 
of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 

Paul W. Starring is Associate Pas- 
tor of Calvary Baptist Church in 
Denver, Col. 


A Grand Beginning 
of the New Year 


For the second time January 
crossed the 5,000 total in sub- 
scriptions received, the month 
producing 5,412 as compared 
with 5,047 in January, 1944, a 
net gain of $65 for the month. 

The score: 185 months of gain 
and 6 months of loss since May, 
19383, almost 12 years ago. 

To all subscribers a special 
word of appreciation is due for 
their patience. Labor shortage, 
congestion in mails, train wrecks, 
and other factors beyond the 
control of any magazine manage- 
ment in these war times, have 
produced delays. 

Moreover, in ordertolive within 
Missions’ paper tonnage quota 
it will be necessary to use lighter 
weight paper, perhaps of poorer 
quality, and doubtless again make 
a reduction in the number of 
pages in the next two issues. 

Missions is confident that its 
friends will understand. 
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Repeat at Intervals 


“With several churches cooperating, crowds 
filled the First Methodist auditorium... a 
spiritual revival in the most modern sense, 


programs of dignity and 
power. The second Wells 
week here was an experi- 
ence any community 
would want to repeat at 
suitable intervals.”* — 
Rev. Vernon L. Shontz, 
Central Baptist Church, 
Springfield, Iinois. 





me 
He draws as he speaks 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 


LETTERS 


From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Although you made the statement 
editorially some time ago, even at this 
late date I write to take exception to 
your criticism of the name of the 
new Baptist foreign mission society. 
You argued that the name “Conserv- 
ative Baptist Foreign Mission Soci- 
ety” was a misnomer inasmuch as 
it implied that all Baptists who did 
not support it were not conservatives. 
Apparently you had forgotten for the 
moment the time tested warning to 
those who inhabit glass houses. The 
name of the society you are defending 
is “American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society.” By your own unique 
reasoning this name would carry the 
implication that all who did not con- 
tribute to it were not Americans!!! 
In the field of logic this is known as 
reductio ad absurdum. If this letter 
is published among the Letters from 
the Editor’s Mail Bag,-I trust that 
honesty will compel the appending of 
an editor’s note admitting the absurd- 
ity of your argument.—Re. J. 
Edward Hakes, Gallipolis, Ohio. 

Nore.—Reader Hakes has ap- 
parently misunderstood Missions’ 
editorial (page 96, February, 1944). 
The particular sentences to which 
he refers read, “The new foreign 
mission society's title, ‘conserva- 












Tuts early morning picture of a campus view s ts that spring is 
almost here. The last sugar snow of the ear has fallen on the 20 
and is seen through the arch of Stott Hall. The college janitors have 
— had time to brush it off the walk to allow the cath class to come. 

e sharp shadow indicates that it is time for the 7:45 class to begin. 





A VIEW OF THE FRANKLIN COLLEGE CAMPUS THROUGH THE STOTT HALL ARCH 


By afternoon the last of the snow will have disa red. When spring 
comes, it is the best period of the college year. Then will come grad- 
uation, the summer semester which opens May 14th, and again the 
fall with a new entering class. Will you be a member of that new class? 


For catalog, bulletin and other information write to President William Gear Spencer,"LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE ‘hon 


SAP TTP 
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Baptist Education Day—April 15 




































“How Can I Go to College?” 


THRoucu his sermons, group discussions and personal interviews, 
this pastor has invited ' this very problem which he now faces 
with two of his talented young people. Investigation shows that 
the experience pictured here is shared by nearly every pastor in 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 

Through the Christian Emphasis Fund, the Baptist Board of 
Education proposes to help the pastor solve his student problem 
and bring new strength to the church of tomorrow. 

The Fund will pursue three objectives: 


To provide student loans for Baptist 
young people who would not otherwise 
be able to go to college, 


2 To offer scholarships for Baptist youth 
of exceptional talent, and 


3 To strengthen the Christian emphasis 
on Baptist campuses through special 
projects. 


Gifts to the Christian Emphasis Fund are deductible in filing 
Income Tax Returns. 

, For information write to 

THE BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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tive,’ is unfair in its implication 
and inference that the existing so- 
ciety is ‘liberal.’ ... For 130 
years the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society has served ALL 
Northern Baptisis—fundamental- 
ists on one extreme, liberals on the 


- other, and tive great in-between hosts 


of conservatives and progressives.” 
The Editor’s logic was not a 
reductio ad absurdum. “American” 
implies geographical locale and 
restriction of missionary appoint- 
ment to Baptist American citi- 
zens (with occasionally an ex- 
ception), while “conservative” 
on two counts is a misnomer. It 
implies that the “American” so- 
ciety does not appoint conserva- 
tive missionaries, for it does so 
appoint, and it conveys the erro- 
neous impression that any “con- 
servative” Baptist may be ap- 
pointed by the new society as 
missionary, officer, or Board mem- 
ber, whereas only “fundamental- 
ists” who annually sign the new 
society’s creed are eligible-—Eb. 
=) 

Congratulations on your editorial 
“New Year Disillusionment.” All 
courageous, religious publications 
must speak out clearly against the sell- 
out of small-nations in this growing 
world imperialism. How righteously 
indignant we were during the first 
World War when the Kaiser declared 
certain treaties to be scraps of paper. 
How easily our leaders have set aside 
their high-sounding policies which 
because they were not treaties were 
even stronger in popular sentimental 
value, and relegated them to the 
scrap-of-paper category. You are one 
of the few editors who has spoken a 
defensive word for Finland, Latvia, 
Estonia and Lithuania. I do not re- 
call that either the President or the 
Secretary of State has ever men- 
tioned the dual rape of these little, 
godly, Protestant nations. Poland 
has had some defense because of the 
strong Catholic group here and else- 
where. So I thank God for your cou- 
rageous virility. More power to your 
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CHRISTIAN COLLEGES IN TIME OF WAR 


The war has laid a heavy hand on the American college and particularly on the denominational 
institution, causing decline in student enrolment as young men are summoned into military serv- 
ice, and reduced income from tuition fees and endowment funds because of lower interest rates. 

Nevertheless even in time of war the institutions featured on these pages are determined to do 
everything that resources and faculties permit to furnish proper training for the young people 


enrolled in them as students. 


Theological seminaries, colleges, schools — all heartily deserve Baptist support. They can be 
recommended with confidence to any young people in your church who hope to enter college in 
September or who are thinking of the ministry or of entering missionary service. 





pen in these dark, vacillating and 
compromising days.—Rev. William 
Ward Ayer, New York, N. Y. 

|] 


I rise up and call you blessed for 
giving us a magazine without peer in 
the field of missionary literature. You 
are serving the Kingdom of God well! 
In view of your recent articles on the 
Japanese-Americans, you might be 
interested to know that our church 
has a Japanese-American girl on its 
staff. At first employed temporarily 
as Church and Sunday School Secre- 
tary, she recently was appoiifted as 
permanent assistant to the pastor by 
unanimous vote of the church. Be- 
sides her office work she is leading in 
some of our educational activities, 
doing some calling, and is the director 
of our Week Day School which is a 
combined effort with the Lutheran 
and Presbyterian churches. Her in- 
fluence, at a time like this, is beyond 
measure. As pastor I am exceedingly 
proud of my people!—Rev. Lee Shane. 
Collingswood, N. J. 


I have been a subscriber to Mis- 
sions for many years. It is the best 
source of missionary information 
easily available and I always eagerly 
awaited each copy. But for the past 
few months I have opened each copy 
with dread and have read it with in- 
creasing disgust. By quotation, insin- 
uation, and criticism, you have 
stirred the whole denomination into 
an uproar over the new foreign mis- 
sion society. You, who have had most 
to say about harmony, peace and tol- 
erance, have been the first to squeal 
loudest at anyone who’ happens to 
differ. And now you seem to be be- 











Herschel L. Caldwell 
tian service at home and abroad. These occupy strategic positions in Kingdom service, 
ministering in every phase of Christian activity. 


Christian Education of the lowa Baptist 
for effective leadership. 


Leaders in Kingdom Service 


The importance of leadership in the vari- 
ous activities of life is being constantly 
emphasized. The success or failure of 
various undertakings is largely determined 
by the leaders. This has been demon- 
strated in the work of Christ's Kingdom. 

Effective leaders must be trained. The 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School has had a 
large share in fraining leaders for Chris- 


Herschel L.Caldwell, Executive Secretary of the Washington Baptist Convention, and Victor O. Wik, Director of 
Convention, are representatives of Berkeley men who have been trained 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE PRESIDENT SANDFORD FLEMING, PH.D., 
2606 DWIGHT WAY, BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 





Victor O. Wik 











Working Scholarships Available 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
Founded 1898 


Henderson, 


The Baptist Institute 


A NEW PROGRAM for a NEW DAY 
In training CHRISTIAN LEADERS 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 


1425 Snyder Avenue Fattedciphia 45, Pa. 











1827 





SHURTLEFF COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts College with Christian Emphasis. Attractive campus and physical equip- 
ment. Special attention to returning veterans. Catalog and book of views sent upon request. 


SHURTLEFF SERVES 


ALTON 
ILLINOIS 


1945 








ginning the same reprehensible policy 
over an action of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention. Can you not see that 
the non-Christian world knows it is 


not the principle involved which 
causes controversy, but prestige and 
money? Are not both Northern and 
Southern conventions supposed to be 
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serving the same God? Does the Al- 
mighty care about a map and whether 


painted gray or white? If you follow 
this former policy the whole denomi- 
Arizona and Southern California are nation will likewise be in an uproar 





ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION 


Courses of interest to ministers offered by faculty members and visit- 
ing lecturers. Full semester credit for attending the entire session. 


June 4 to July 13 
July 16 to August 24 


Courses running for three weeks will be available in each period 
For information address: Office of the Registrar 
Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 


TWO PERIODS: 


210 Institution Avenue + 











FRANCES COLLEGE - Mount Carroll, Illinois 





Fully accredited four-year junior college for 
girls (grades 11-14). 92nd year. Liberal Arts, 
music, art, drama, home economics. Inclusive 
fee. 


“Of the six female academies which ante- 
date the establishment of the public school 
system in Illinois — four: Monticello, Rock- 


For information, 


LONDEN ST 


missionary qudsaver 
Baptist Institutions. 

nning with its first 

man, no less than 71 
sionary service. Of late, a, Cae men 
been 7 Yr in the misei 
-— BA es are am the undergraduates. 
Such facts help 
here which is one 


ollege. 
A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
Pictorial booklet on request 


Waterville, Maine 


write to President ALBIN C. 


Colby’ 8 Misstongries 


URING its 125 years of service to Christian educa- 
tion, Colby Col has made a contribution to 
at gives it high rank among 


uate, George 
umni have enterec entered mis- 


on fields of Burma, ¢ China, 
an and the Philippines. Several children 


ain the strong Christian atmos- 
the cherished traditions of Colby 


JULIUS SEELYE BIXLER, Ph.D., D.D., President 


ford, Frances Shimer and MacMurray — have 
continued without a break, and today are not 
only much stronger in every respect than 
ever before, but rank among the best colleges 
ef any kind in the state or in the Middle 
West.” — The Journal, Ulinois State His- 
torical Society. 


BRO, Mount Carroll, Illinois. 
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over this! I am just a plain laywoman 
and can claim no titles, but since this 
is an alphabetical age I can put some 
letters after my name.—Mrs. Joseph 
Eska, pstm (Disgusted Subscriber to 
Missions), Bixby, Minn. 
SS 

I have long had in mind to write 
you, just to say what a wonderful 
job I think you have been doing with 
Missions. I admire your courage and 
the balance you have maintained in 
your editorial policy. How many 
voices are muffled these difficult days! 
Prophetic voices anywhere are all too 
few. I am at times depressed by the 
limited outlook and the scanty cul- 
ture reflected by so much of the 
preaching hereabouts.—Prof. Henry 
B. Robins, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

|) 


In my judgment Missions is one of 
the best edited religious magazines 
in the world. While you and I may 
differ somewhat in our theological 
views, especially on questions of fu- 
ture things, I thoroughly agree with 
you that the church universal is pri- 
marily a missionary movement and 
God’s evangelizing agency on earth. 





TRAIN FOR LEADERSHIP 
at 
“The Campus of Achievement” 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATE OR RETURNED SERVICE MAN 


WILLIAM JEWELL 
COLLEGE 


provides : 


(1) For the civilian, the same training which 
has given William Jewell a fine tradition in 
Christian leadership. 


(2) For the returned veteran, whether he be a 
first-year student or an upper-classman, a 
special program adjustable for his individual 
needs and allowing those students capable of 
intensive study to secure an A.B. degree In 
three years time. Ask for special booklet. 


ae 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE (chartered 
1849) is approved by the Association of 
American Universities. Costs are exception- 
ally low. For information, write to Box 186, 
Liberty, Missouri. 
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Accept my congratulations over the 

magnificent work you have already 

done, and I hope you will be per- 

mitted many more years of service 

for our Master and Lord.—Rev. G. W. 

McPherson, South New Berlin, N. Y. 
= 


No wonder subscriptions to Mis- 
SIONS are pouring in. The magazine 
improves with each issue. Your pub- 
lication of the sermon by Dr. Fosdick 
was most timely, but will it help save 
the nation from the indifference and 
national sins of the past century? We 
also are guilty of the present horror. 
But why should you insist that re- 
ligion has anything to do with eco- 


NORTHERN’S 
LATEST 
ACQUISITION 


21 apartments 
added fo its 
facilities 

for married 


students 


nomics and politics international 
when, seemingly, some of your readers 
think you should merely preach the 
gospel and pray, and let the world go 


WAYLAND 


Academy & Junior College 


The Academy offers four years of preparation 
for best universities; Junior College offers two 
years of Liberal Arts, pre-professional and busi- 
ness training. Individualized education, small 
classes, supervised study. Religious, home atmos- 
phere. School of Music, dramatics, public speak- 
Ing. Coed, Athletics for all, 





WEIMER K. HICKS, President 
Wayland, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 
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to perdition?—Prof. R. E. E. Hark- 
ness, Chester, Pa. 

No wonder Missions is first in its 
field. Its honest approach makes it 
contribute much to the cause of vital 
Christianity.—Rev. Milo C. Sawyer, 
Hartford, Conn. 

SS 

We are more than ever grateful for 
Misstons in these times when our 
hearts are heavy and bowed down. It 
is the best magazine of its kind to be 
had anywhere. It surely helps to 
make one a better, more intelligent 
Christian.—Rev. Leroy E. Viets, 
Boone, Iowa. 


for an invest- 
ment in World- 
Wide Missions 
that will pay 
dividends 
throughout 
eternity 


“HOW SHALL THEY HEAR WITHOUT A PREACHER?” 


In order to carry out the Great 
Commission we must first of all 


prepare a ministry. 


Northern is doing this job effi- 
ciently and effectively, prepar- 


Northern seeks FIRST of all a sponsor 


who by a gift of $15,000 to 


ing a mission-minded, evangel- 


istic ministry. 


The record of 


chaplains, and Christian leaders 
is a record of finest achievement. 


its alumni 


$25,000 will name the 


new dormitory 


ALSO 500 FRIENDS WHO DURING 1945 WILL 
as GIVE $100 TOWARD PAYING FOR THIS BUILDING 


pastors, teachers, missionaries, 


Your response will evidence your zeal and 
conviction in a world-wide mission program 


NORTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3040 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Let me add that it makes me proud standing by Missions so well, with 
to be a Baptist, when I realize that _its courageous editorial policy.—Rev. 
BUCKNELL 


our denomination, by and large, is Eugene M. Austin, Philadelphia, Pa. 
UNIVERSITY 
McMINNVILLE 
LINFIELD COLLEGE “sw ented imine 


A Liberal Arts College accredited Arnaud C. Marts, LL.D., President 
by the highest agencies and EXCELLENT EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 


approved by denominational For the duration of the Navy V12 Program 
leaders. terms begin about November 1, March 1, 
and July 1. 


Definitely planning to meet war Cc. tsa ellsted ta Lead Arts, Mikess, 
emergencies and post-war op- Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, Education, 
portunities. Commerce and Finance, Medical Technol- 
ogy, Laboratory Technology, Secretarial 

Campaign for enlarging facilities bane! me ee a et tel Pan for 
now in progress. Health, Dramatics, Art, Government Serv- 
ice, Law, Journalism, Musie, and the 


Founded in 1857 Ministry. 
Fi . . * a 
For particulars about courses and expenses address or further information write to 


Department or Pusiic RELATIONS 





* PRESIDENT HARRY L. DILLIN Bucknell University 
McMinnville, Oregon Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Now in Its 77th Year 











In conjunction with Union Theological Seminary, 
SUMMER SESSION 1945 Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and Hartford 


Theological Seminary, Crozer Theological will conduct an Accelerated 
Program of Theological Study at Union Theological Seminary in New York City. 


First Term: May 22-June 29 ° Second Term: July 2-August 10 
For information and catalogue, address: THE DEAN, Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 
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NO FIELD BEYOND THE REACH OF ANNUITY: GIFTS 
e An Annuity Gift provides a substantial money return to the donor for life. The older the donor, 
the larger the semi-annual checks received. Annuity Agreements may cover either one or two people, 
with returns continuing as long as either of the two lives. The residuum of the gift goes to advance 
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IN TIME OF WAR 
PREPARE FOR PEACE! 


Against the background of the 
grim and terrifying climb in 
American casualties in the Sec- 
ond World War, the church 
conference on the bases of a just 
and durable peace {see pages 
148-152} met in Cleveland, 0. 


At the left is a picture of the 
final worship service in Cleve- 
land’s Old Stone Church on the 
Public Square with Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam in the pulpit 


Below is a pictogram, reprinted 
by courtesy of The United 
States News, an independent 
weekly magazine on national 
affairs published in Washing- 
ton, D. C,, picturing the steep 
rise in American casualties 
since Pearl Harbor and the 
anticipated rise this year 


RISING WAR Losses _—‘1,000,000° 


(TOTAL CASUALTIES — KILLED, WOUNDED, MISSING, PRISONERS) 
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Provisional Idealism 


O CLEVELAND, OHIO, came 481 
delegates from 34 Protestant denomi- 
nations to discuss the bases of a just 
and durable peace. (See pages 148- 
152.) Everybody seemed conscious of 
the swift, ominous, global trend in power poli- 
tics. “‘The current world situation,” said Prof. 
William E. Hocking, “is more a trend than a 
situation.” Omnipresent was the invisible, po- 
tent influence of Joseph Stalin. It created a 
mood of timidity. “This proposal will not be 
acceptable to Russia,” said a delegate in argu- 
ing against an amendment. “It will therefore 
jeopardize our collaboration.” Thus the fact of 
Russia’s emerging titanic power conditioned 
thinking and action. Failure to denounce the 
Dumbarton Oaks camouflage of postwar mili- 
tary domination by three great powers, and 
failure to speak specifically in behalf of the 
Baltic States, Transylvania, Poland, and 
Greece, likewise evidenced conference timidity. 
Penitently the conference rationalized this 
by saying that Christians must act in immedi- 
ate situations as they exist. Idealism must 
“provisionally” accept situations that fall 
short of ultimate objectives. Far different is the 
policy of Mr. Winston Churchill, who never 
“‘provisionalizes” his idealism. For him im- 
mediately and ultimately it means the British 
Empire. Never does Mr. Joseph Stalin “pro- 
visionalize” his idealism of unchallengeable 
Russian security. To many delegates the readi- 
ness of Christian leaders at Cleveland to ap- 
prove global arrangements that fall short of 
idealistic objectives because they hope for 
“the possibility of change,” seemed to com- 
promise the historic and universally expected 











authority of the church. “Only by upholding 
its ideals,’’ said a protesting delegate, “‘can the 
church generate enough new moral energy to 
overcome the moral paralysis afflicting our 
civilization.”” Another delegate offered the 
trenchant comment, “Perfectionism seems to 
be the new sin!” There was no “provisional” 
idealism among the prophets who in moral 
judgment asserted, “Thus saith the Lord!” 
That emphasis was missing at Cleveland. 
Nevertheless, certain conference values de- 
serve endorsement. Although realistically keep- 
ing its feet on the ground, the conference did 
not wholly turn from the stars. Originally 
calling for unconditional support of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, the conference quali- 
fied that by declaring, ‘‘We do not approve the 
proposals in their entirety as they now stand.” 
To satisfy the Christian conscience, nine 
amendments (page 150) were adopted. And 
the urging of right American attitudes, disci- 
plinary but just treatment of Germany and 
Japan, equality of unsegregated opportunity 
for all races, global human rights and freedoms 
of all peoples, revision of the “unconditional 
surrender” formula, and autonomy of now 
dependent peoples, merit unreserved support. 
Finally the fact that 481 Christians of 34 
denominations—liberalists, fundamentalists, 
pacifists, militarists, isolationists, collabora- 
tionists, capitalists, communists—could meet 
in wartime in Christian unity is perhaps of 
greater significance than their pronouncements. 
This demonstration of the essential oneness of 
all followers of Jesus Christ should become of 
ecumenical importance in the postwar years, 
regardless of what happens to Dumbarton Oaks. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


Baptists of the 
Baltic States in 
@ regional con- 
ference in 1926 
in Riga, Latvia. 
In those years 
there was full 
religious free- 
dom in all four 
Baltic States 


Farewell to Religious Freedom 
in Transylvania and the Baltic States 


WO brief, factual reports that threw more light 

on actual conditions in Europe than a score of 
documents and memoranda, were given in Cleveland 
by Dr. A. L. Warnshuis of the International Mis- 
sionary Council who had just returned from a visit 
to England, France, and Switzerland, and by Dr. 
Alexander Toth, a Hungarian by birth and now 
American Field Secretary of the Evangelical Re- 
formed Church. Both reports were heartbreaking in 
their tragic and disillusioning implications. 

According to Dr. Warnshuis, with the invasion by 
the Russian Army, more than 600,000 people fled 
from the Baltic States of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. More than 400,000 of them are now in 
direst poverty as stateless refugees in Germany. No- 
body knows what has become of the rest, although 
some escaped into Sweden. In the reclassification of 
Baltic States citizens, the Russian Government has 
apparently placed Protestant pastors at the bottom 
of the list. This class is not entitled to food ration 
cards. So these pastors face starvation. 

Similarly poignant was the appeal of Dr. Toth in 
behalf of the people of Transylvania which the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in 1919 had taken from Hungary and 
given to Rumania. The unhappy country was trans- 
ferred by Nazi Germany back to Hungary in 1939 


The present fate 
of Baptists and 
other Christians 
after five years 
of occupation by 
Russia, Germany, 
and again Russia 
is unknown. Some 
bint was given 
at Cleveland 


and in 1944, with the consent of the United States to 
the Russian-Rumanian Armistice Terms, Transyl- 
vania was again transferred back to Rumania. In 
1556 in this little country religious liberty was first 
legally established in Europe. It is now outlawed. 
The entire population has been interned by the 
Rumanian Government. Thousands of people have 
been conscripted for forced labor in Russia. In a 
washroom afterwards a bishop who had been out- 
spoken in his praise of Russia, was overheard to say, 
“A pitiful situation.” That was as far as he went. 

In these days when global statesmen in Moscow 
and London and Washington plan the great design 
for a new world and a new order based on global 
power politics, it is well now and then to think of the 
humble, common people of the little countries in 
Europe, pawns on the international chessboard who 
pay a ghastly price for what is happening. - 


The Post-War Status 
of Orphaned Missions 


INCE the beginning of the war, American 
Christians have been supporting the “orphaned 
missions,” a phrase used to describe the foreign 
mission fields of the churches in Holland, France, 
Norway, Denmark, Poland, Belgium, and Germany, 
whose support was cut off entirely from their re- 
spective home constituencies. During these years 
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of war the churches throughout the rest of the 
world have come to the rescue of these “orphaned 
missions” and through the International Mission- 
ary Council have contributed about $3,000,000. 
The Lutheran churches have given the major por- 
tion. Many other denominations have participated. 
Northern Baptists through their World Relief Com- 
mittee have appropriated $91,109. during the past 
three years. : 

Now that the end of the war seems to be ap- 
proaching, the future of the “orphaned missions” 
becomes a mutter of deep concern. It is already 
clear, according to Bishop James C. Baker, chair- 
man of the International Missionary Council, that 
support will be required well into the post war period. 
Practically all of Europe will have been ravaged by 
war. Its economy will be prostrate and its currencies 
impaired. Church constituencies will have been 
scattered or so impoverished that an immediate 
resumption of foreign mission support will be im- 
possible. Upon the churches of other lands that 
have been spared the ravages of war, the United 
States, Canada, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, 
will therefore fall the burden of maintaining this 
practical expression of ecumenical Christianity. A 
task so well begun must not be discontinued. 


The Postwar Significance 
of Four Attitudes in China 
HE American people need seriously to consider 


the present attitudes of the people of China and 
their postwar significance. In one of the group meet- 














Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 
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ings at Cleveland an illuminating statement was 
made by U. S.. Congressman Walter R. Judd, M.D. 
For many years before entering Congress, he had 
been a medical missionary in China. His brilliant 
address at the Student Volunteer Convention in 
1982 in Buffalo, N. Y. (See Missions, March 1932, 
page 141), is still remembered by the huge crowd of 
students who heard him there. In outlining four 
current Chinese attitudes, he said that, (1) A sub- 
stantial group of Chinese is in sympathy with 
Japan, not from love for Japan but because they feel 
that in Japan the Chinese have the only hope of 
overcoming white race domination in the Far East. 
(2) A large group favors Russia because of Russia’s 
policy of racial equality, the location of China’s 
heavy industries near the Russian border, and be- 
cause Russian technological and financial help in the 
postwar industrialization of China will not involve 
the financial profiteering which would be feared from 
British and American help. (8) A third group con- 
stitutes isolationists who dream of a return to the 
old China. (4) Finally there is a large and influential 
group that supports Chiang Kai-shek, that has faith 
in American principles and Christian idealism, but 
that is now disillusioned because of what has hap- 
pened to the Atlantic Charter, the current British 
and American criticism of Chiang Kai-shek, and the 
fear that freedom, equality, and justice for all peo- 
ples, East and West, white and colored, as aims of 
the war will not be realized. World peace and an 
enduring world order depend on the recovery of that 
idealism and the restoration of confidence in that 
large and influential group of Chinese. 





(In this issue with special reference to the Cleveland conference r dati See page 150.) 


WHEN WE NOW SPEAK OF THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 
we are really talking about a corpse.—Stanley 
High (In a group meeting at Cleveland). 

ve 

THE ONLY DIFFERENCE between a peace that 
fails and one that succeeds is whether or not the 
masses of the people support it.—Lisa Sergio. 

~ 

PowER IS NEVER A Goop unless he be good that 
has it.—Alfred the Great, quoted by Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 

“ 


IT 18 THE HEIGHT OF FOLLY to suppose that by 
taking military power from Germany and Japan 


and lodging it in the hands of the three great 
powers, any contribution is made to lasting peace. 
—Charles Herbert Huestis. 

“ 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY was safely buried at Dum- 
barton Oaks.—Paul Struye. (Notn.—It depends 
on the world’s adoption of the Cleveland confer- 
ence amendments whether or not he is right.—Eb.) 

’ 

IN EVERY SETTLEMENT THUS FAR, why is there so 
little of “The Four Freedoms” and. so much of 
“The Four Horsemen of Power Politics,”—im- 
perialism, spheres of influence, special privilege, and 
exploitation?—U. S. Senator R. M. LaFollette. 














Back from Normandy 
With a Shattered Leg 


The long, careful, interesting, efficient process in the 
rehabilitation of a wounded American soldier, as described 


by a member of the staff of a U. S. Army general hospital 


@ March, 1945 


American soldiers, white and colored, back from Europe with leg injuries, in various stages of convalescence 
in a United States Army Hospital 


By SERGEANT HERBERT L. HACKETT 


Note.—The author of this article is also 
the author of the article dealing with 
German prisoners of war, “‘They Are 
Here for the Duration,”’ published in 
MISSIONS, in March, 1944. He is the son 
of the late Paul R. Hackett, Baptist mis- 
sionary in Burma who served there from 
1913 until his evacuation in 1942 follow- 
ing the Japanese invasion. He died in 
India on January 8, 1943.—ED. 


HE history of the U. S. Army Medical 
Corps is known to most Americans only in 
its more dramatic moments—the conquest of 
Yellow Fever, the elimination of beri-beri or 
the control of the anopheles mosquito. In this 
war we have heard of the dramatic develop- 


ments in the use of the “sulfa” and “penicillin” 
drugs and of “blood plasma,” and of the magic 
of front-line surgery. 

Nevertheless, it is in the less dramatic rou- 
tine of preserving the general well-being of the 
soldier where the more significant contribu- 
tions are being made. The standardized treat- 
ments for shock and for the prevention of in- 
fection, for the control of venereal diseases, and 
the balanced diet of the army ration have been 
publicized. It is, however, in a new and largely 
untried field that perhaps the greatest gift to 
the future health and sanity of the nation is 
being made. This is the program of recondi- 
tioning and rehabilitation. It is a program de- 
signed to speed the return of convalescent men 
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to duty or to prepare them for an honorable 
discharge from the army and a return to normal 
life, even if handicapped. 

The story begins where, in the past, the 
story was all but over—at the time the patient 
left the operating table or when his fever had 
come under control. The convalescent con- 
valesced—and nothing more—while he pas- 
sively waited for the return of health. That is 
no longer true. Today a positive course is 
laid out for him; physical, mental, recreational 
and moral. 

This story of an orthopedic patient in the 
Army is typical. He is brought back from Nor- 
mandy and he brings with him several cam- 
paign ribbons, the Purple Heart medal, and a 
badly shattered leg. From the litter bearer in 
the field to the operating table of an Army 
general hospital, he has received the best at- 
tention that medical science has to offer. The 
surgeon lays down his tools and the long proc- 
ess of healing begins. 

Coming out of the anesthesia the patient 
awakes to find his leg suspended in mid-air 
with a sand-bag to keep it in place. He begins 
to wonder about the long months before he will 
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be on his feet again. Perhaps he yields to a 
feeling of despair as he thinks that the leg will 
never be right again! 

Before he is aware of it, someone has given 
him a book from the hospital portable library. 
A sergeant has interested him in several self- 
study courses. The Red Cross has handed him 
a jig-saw puzzle and a model airplane to piece 
together. The man.in the next bed offers him a 
cigarette. He makes himself at home. 

At 9:00 o’clock another sergeant walks in 
and begins to give the patients in.the ward a 
calisthenics course. Gradually he finds himself 
falling in with the rest, although he is a bit 
skeptical about the idea of exercise for a sick 
man!.The exercises carefully work out the 
major muscles of his body and he is surprised to 
find how much of him is normal. When the 
‘Alternate Leg Raiser” or “Split and Cross” 
exercise calls for the use of his injured leg, he 
grins and does what he can. 

On the very first day he has met the hospital 
chaplain. He notices that the chaplain is 
equally at home with the Catholic patient in 
the bed at his right or with the Jewish soldier 
across the way. He has nothing for sale. He 


"For some the process of healing is slow and painful; for others it is more rapid. Eventually all whose legs have 
not had to be amputated reach the gymnasium floor for restorative exercise 
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begins with merely a “Hello” and an offer to 
help him if he wants anything. On Sunday 
morning over the ward loud-speaker he will be 
able to hear the worship service from the 
chapel, or he may listen to a church service 
over one of the portable radios available. 
Feeling that this would be a good time to 
“catch up” on some neglected high-school sub- 
jects and to go on in a field of interest which his 
army experience has opened, he signs up for an 
advanced course in auto mechanics and a re- 
view of English grammar. The books are fur- 


RIGHT: Every Army 
hospital includes a chapel 
readily convertible for 
Protestant, Catholic, or 
Jewish service. The pic- 
ture shows a Jewish rabbi 
conducting service. The 
proportion of Jews in 
the hospital is small, 
which explains the small 
attendance 


LOWER RIGHT: Cuz#- 
ting a jig-saw puzzle 
exercises hands and legs 
and stimulates mental 
alertness 


nished him by “Usafi” (United States Army 
Forces Institute) and he finds that he can 
teach himself. For $2, and half the course fee 
at the University of Michigan, or any other 
first-class college, he can take the mechanics or 
other courses for credit. He is made conscious 
of college credits as he is told of the provisions 
of the soldier’s benefits program which will pay 
for his further education after the war. In the 
meantime he has a choice of 700 courses at all 
levels from major universities of the country. 

So his time passes. It may be a long period 
but it is not lost time. He becomes acquainted 
with his neighbors. To his surprise as a South- 
erner he finds common interests with the Negro 
soldier in the bed at his left. For one thing, 
each of them has a leg suspended in the air. It 
is hard to feel radically superior while standing 
on your head! 

The day on which he becomes ambulant is 
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for him a great day. At once he is plunged intoa 
new round of activity. 

First, he can move about the hospital, to the 
PX (Post Exchange) for a “coke,” to the Red 
Cross for an evening at the latest movie, or 
to a USO entertainment. Now he can browse 
through the library, attend classes in his 
““Usafi” courses, or visit friends in other 
wards. He can go out to meet his world and not 
have to wait for it to come to him. 

He finds that he needs help in his English 
reviews and he is surprised to find that his 
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teacher is a former college professor, and that 
the school has over 450 enrolled from the 650 
patients in the hospital. He has read in True 
that “Usafi” is the world’s largest university 
with over 150,000 students in every country in 
the world, but he is surprised at what he sees 
here. His teacher tells him of the two soldiers 
from the hills of North Carolina who have 
covered the reading of the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 
5th grades in 34 lessons, and of how one came 
in every day while on a pass so that he would 
not fall behind his buddy. At the next table a 
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patient who is hard of hearing is reading John 
Dewey! 

As quickly as possible he is introduced to the 
work of the Physical Therapy department and 
he finds the remedial exercises, heat treat- 
ments, and the whirlpool baths a bit confusing. 


- One man, with his fingers, is slowly climbing a 


miniature ladder. Another rides a bicycle but 
the bicycle never moves. A third man turns a 
large wheel like that which guided the old 
steamboats. At the side a husky captain is 
dangling his arm in a tub of water which swirls 


LEFT: The hospital sex- 
tette, completely oblivious 
of race discrimination, 
sings for the entertain- 
ment of a crowd of 
wounded and convalesc- 
ing soldiers. All who can 
leave their beds are in 
the audience 


" LOWER LEFT: Volley 
ball in the hospital gym- 
nasium. The man about 
to hit the ball bas bis 
wounded hand in a plas- 
ter cast. The excitement 
of the game makes him 
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forget his injury 


about moving the arm in circles. Soon he, too, 
is doing some seemingly useless things; baking 
his leg under a lamp without heat or light, 
riding the bicycle to nowhere and climbing up 
and down stairs which lead back to health. 

More interesting, however, is the work in 
occupational therapy. In well equipped shops a 
variety of crafts are open for his exploration. 
He notes the rug weaving, painting, printing, 
metalwork, leather craft and woodworking. 
The last takes his eye and he decides to take 
a fling at it. He looks with satisfaction at the 
fine power-driven machines but finds himself 
assigned to a bicycle lathe, for primarily the 
purpose of the work is to help in the re- 
storing of function to the convalescent part. He 
finds that he cannot get much drive out of his 
weakened leg, but that it “‘can go along for the 
ride” while the other works. In time it, ‘too, 
will pull its share of the load. 
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In another part of the room a man with his 
wrist in a cast is weaving an intricate rug, 
learning a new skill and, incidentally, keeping 
his fingers nimble. The man with his arm in an 
L cast has some difficulty in holding the metal 
with which he is making an ash tray. The ash 
tray itself is only a tin can with a soldered base 
and accessories; but the shoulder moves as the 
fingers grasp the soldering iron. The crafts- 
man’s tool is for him the magic wand of health! 

Each day the man with the shattered leg who 
is the subject of this article, goes to the Red 
Cross auditorium for a program under the 
direction of the educational officer. This may 
take the form of an orientation film, a lecture 
or a panel discussion. He is already familiar 
with the army orientation movies but here 
he will see them in all their wide variety. The 
presentation of the steps leading to war and of 
the development of the war make it clearer to 
him why he was recently fighting in Normandy. 
His introduction to the soldiers and peoples of 
the allied nations is a guide to intelligent think- 
ing about the nations of the world. His past 
reactions and the reactions of his fellow sol- 
diers to the “foreigners” they have met 
throughout the war would have been mixed, 
often without coherence, except for a general 
mistrust. Perhaps the only directed thinking 
he has ever done about the peoples of the world 
has come as a result of these army films, always 
considerate, tolerant and vivid. For when men 
are thrown into extraordinary contacts with 
other men they are apt to reach only extraordi- 
nary conclusions, unless these other men are 
brought back to normal against the background 
of history. In the future, when talk is of trade, 
treaties, missions, or other things “foreign,” 
12,000,000 soldiers will have an opinion, based 
on personal experience. Other topics, religion, 
news, the control of venereal disease, health, 
travail, sports and army subjects receive their 
share of consideration. Informal forums dis- 
cuss such questions as: What should be done 
with a defeated Germany? What are the post- 
war possibilities of Alaska? Shall my wife work 
after the war? The atmosphere of these town 
meetings is a lesson in democracy, although 
the unused democratic “‘muscles” may, like 
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the weakened leg, at first only ‘“‘go along for 
the ride.” 

Meanwhile, our patient continues the recon- 
ditioning exercises begun in bed. By now he can 
take exercises in the gym where trained instruc- 
tors are ready to put him in trim physically. 
The exercises are more and more strenuous but 
he finds that he is not as soft as he had thought 
and soon has several exercises and games which 
take his interest. Although at first he is satis- 
fied to play croquet or use the punching bag, 
be is soon drawn into a game of volleyball. 
If he hobbles around it is all right. The man 
next to him has his armh in a sling and the next 
hits the ball with his plaster-covered fist! 

On Sunday he can now walk to the hospital 
chapel. ‘He is able also to push one of his war 
buddies in a wheel-chair. The quiet, dignified 
Protestant service is conducted by the same 
chaplain who would, in emergency, perform the 
last rites for a Roman Catholic soldier or who is 
prepared to minister to the needs of one of 
Jewish faith. His friend in the wheel-chair is an 
Episcopalian and used to.a ritual far different 
from that of his own informal, southern re- 
ligious background. Yet neither man is aware 
that the ‘service is other than he has known. 
The singing is spirited and is led by the four 
Negro soldiers down front. As he bows his 
head with men of many creeds and several 


A panel discussion under the direction of the hospital 
educational officer fills an interesting forenoon 
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A class in the United States Army Forces Institute 

where wounded soldiers catch up on the school or 

college course that was interrupted by their induction 
into the Army 


races he notices that all heads bow in the same 
manner. He is made aware that men who bow 
before God are brothers just as much as mén 
whose feet are in the air. 

All the varied activities soon begin to restore 
his leg to normal use. When he is no longer 
a surgical problem for the doctor he is trans- 
ferred to the CRU (Convalescent Retraining 
Unit). Here, separated in large part from the 
hospital atmosphere, he rapidly returns to his 
former perfect physical condition. He continues 
with his studies and with occupational therapy 
but is now able to drop the remedial work in 
physical therapy as his leg regains its normal 
function. The practice with woodworking ma- 
chines has now rounded from mere exercise to 
a permanent skill and he is well along in his 
studies in auto mechanics. 

Now he can go to town, to entertainments 
at the USO, other social occasions, and church 
services. He has met a girl from the local college 


and is now finding the first normal social life he . 


has known in three years. She is interested in 


much that to him seems trivial, but three years . 
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of carrying a pack makes even the trivial a 
pleasure. 

As his leg grows stronger he becomes more 
and more engrossed in the physical activities 
at the gymnasium. The challenge of playing as 
part of a team has developed his sense of coop- 
eration. The constant shifting of team person- 
nel shows him that men of good will can achieve 
common ends, whatever their divergent per- 
sonalities. Association becomes tolerance, and 
tolerance becomes respect for those who make 
the team, whatever their background. He 
realizes that on a team there are many posi- 
tions to be played, all different but all essential 
to the success of the team. 

So it goes. With returning strength and 
mobility his leg carries him back to normal 
living. Soon he is ready for the decision of the 
medical board which decides whether he is to 
go back to duty or return to civilian life. If 
duty is the decision he returns better able to do 
the job assigned him. If he receives an hon- 
orable discharge because of permanent disabil- 
ity, he is physically and socially ready to take 
his place as a useful citizen. 

So this soldier who returned from Normandy 
with a shattered leg is a representative of thou- 
sands, a representative who takes the fullest 
advantage of the program. That he is a guinea 
pig in one of the great medical experiments of 
all time he will never know. That the experi- 
ment is a success he does know and the Army 
is convinced that it has another FIRST in 
medical history. What is being done is a syn- 
thesis of many programs, some old and some 
new, now welded into one coherent program. 
The revolutionary aspect is this: work, exer- 
cise, play, study, do, and look forward. These 
are the bricks to build a tower of strength 
where men can see far enough to comprehend 
the brotherhood of man, and behind whose 
walls of strength lies the future, buttressed 
against the war that still remains to be fought 


for tomorrow’s peace. 


ee | 
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The Christian Church 


and Global Peace 


Report of the national study conference on 
“The Basis of a Just and Durable Peace,” 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, January 16-19, 1945 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


HE Old Stone Church on Cleveland’s Public 

Square was packed to capacity for the opening 
session of “The National Study Conference on the 
Churches and a Just and Durable Peace.” Long 
before 11:00 a.m., the scheduled hour, every seat 
was occupied. Rows of chairs across the front of the 
_ church were likewise filled. To accommodate a final 
40 or more persons, the sexton moved the heavy 
baptismal font into a corner, and the area where it 
had stood was packed with chairs. A worship service 
conducted by Dean Chester B. Emerson of Trinity 
Cathedral was an impressive introduction to this 
important conference, its international atmosphere 
accentuated by the hymns and the quartette anthem 
of Russian, Finnish, English and American music. 


OBSERVERS AND PossEssors OF POWER 


Setting forth the purpose of this conference was 
the address by Chairman John Foster Dulles, in- 
ternationally known lawyer, and advisor to Mr. 
Thomas E. Dewey during the presidential campaign. 
He reminded the 481 delegates who represented 34 
Protestant denominations, that they had come 
“as observers and as responsible possessors of power 
to mold the future.” They had already exerted such 
power, for it was largely due to the Federal Council’s 
conference at Delaware in 1942 (See Mussions, 
April, 1942, pages 213-217) and the numerous 
church convention pronouncements, paralleled by 
efforts of Jews and Roman Catholics, that the 
principle of postwar world collaboration which was 
not in The Atlantic Charter, finally came into actu- 
ality in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. “This 
ground swell of public opinion,” said he, “shows 
what influence the Christian churches can wield if 
they really so desire.” Unfortunately “there has 
been a major setback in plans for collaboration.” 
In the Moscow declaration of October 1948 the com- 


Jobn Foster Dulles delivering the 
opening address at Cleveland 


mon concern of England, Russia and the United 
States for collaboration, which had been prompted 
largely by a common peril, has recently given way 
to “spheres of influence” procedure, while the 
United States seems to be withdrawing into its 
former aloofness. Some people blame Mr. Stalin, 
whose practice of realism reflects the materialistic 
philosophy of the soviet state and its atheistic 
government. Others blame Mr. Churchill who is 
more concerned for the perpetuation of the British 
Empire than for world collaboration. Still others 
blame Mr. Roosevelt who finds it temperamentally 
difficult to take positions on controversial issues that 
may divide the American electorate and who, there- 
fore, prefers broad generalities rather than com- 
mitments in practical realities. These criticisms, 
whatever their validity, prove the urgent need of 
collaboration. In an analysis of American public 
opinion Mr. Dulles said that Americans are not yet 
themselves adjusted to collaboration. Too many are 
satisfied with idealistic pronouncements and are 
reluctant to accept active participation in world 
affairs. As specific illustrations, he compared Ameri- 
can attitude toward the Polish border controversy 
with American attitude toward the German-Czech 
border controversy of 1938 over the Sudetenland 
when at our safe distance we uttered pious generali- 
ties which nobody could criticize, and he compared 
our position on the crisis in Greece with our attitude 
of non-intervention in the Spanish Civil War. “We 
like collaboration as an idea, but we fear it as a 
reality.” Therefore England and Russia will gladly 
agree to paper collaboration without giving us the 
substance. We must recapture the high idealism and 
the practical reality of the Moscow agreement, rec- 
ognizing that neither perfectionism, nor isolation- 
ism, nor power politics will meet the present world 
situation. What is required is a genuine collabora- 
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tion which while it does not compromise with ideal- 
ism, must nevertheless accept provisionally situa- 
tions and ‘solutions that fall short of ideals but 
which in course of time can be changed. He con- 
cluded with a four-point formula to bring American 
collaboration out of the realm of theory and into 
actual practice: (1) The U. S. Government should 
publicly proclaim American long-range goals; (2) It 
should not merely talk about ideals but skillfully 
battle for them; (8) Its efforts must be persistent in 
achieving ideals without accepting any temporary 
setbacks as final; (4) the American people should 
applaud and support such efforts irrespective of 
temporary failures. This four-point formula was 
later adopted by the entire Conference asa platform 
of four principles of conduct. 


THREE COMMISSIONS WITH THREE REPORTS 


Preparations for this conference had been under 
way for many months. Three commissions, com- 
posed of outstanding church leaders, scholars, and 
laymen, had formulated three extensive reports, 
listed as “‘memoranda.” The first under the chair- 
manship of Prof. Walter M. Horton, dealt with 
“The Program of the Churches for World Order.” 
The second under the leadership of Prof. William E. 
Hocking, who headed the Laymen’s Foreign Mis- 
sions Inquiry more than 15 years ago, dealt with, 
“The Churches and the Current International 
Situation.” The third, under the guidance of Dr. 
Charles J. Turck, had as its theme “The Prophetic 
Witness of the Churches and a Program for Action.” 
To facilitate discussion and to formulate a confer- 
ence message to the churches based on these three 
“memoranda,” the conference was divided into 
three groups of 160 persons in each. For five 
consecutive sessions of from two to three hours 
each they met separately for explorative dis- 
cussion. Their conclusions were committed to a 
findings committee for each “memorandum” in 
each group. The nine separate findings committees 
then together constituted the final findings com- 
mittee of the entire conference. Thus the combined 
wisdom of nearly 500 Protestant leaders, crystal- 
lized, summarized, and edited, was presented as a 
message for adoption by the conference. In three 
plenary sessions opportunity was afforded for final 
revision. The final draft thus represents a consensus 
arrived at through a most unusual democratic pro- 
cedure and explains the overwhelming unanimity. 


From CriasH or Opinion TO UNANIMITY 


The group meetings precipitated sharp clashes 
of opinion and the unburdening of all sorts of con- 
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victions and views. Everybody was given a chance 
to express himself. Debate centered around numer- 
ous controversial topics such as power politics, 
imperialism, the rights of small nations, economic 
causes of war, peacetime military conscription, 
capitalism and collectivism (that word apparently 
being preferred to communism), religious liberty, 
ancl numerous other issues. In all three groups there 
emerged an ominous reverence toward the gigantic 
postwar power of Russia. Disturbing to some dele- 
gates was the tendency to accept the realism of Mr. 
Joseph Stalin as a global fact with which everything 
else must be adjusted in order to secure Russia’s 
collaboration. The prevailing sentiment seemed to 
be that if on any specific issue Mr. Stalin’s position 
was known, why take time to adopt anything in 
opposition and therefore get nowhere? Perhaps this 
explains why Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who pre- 
sided at one of the group meetings and is President 
of the Federal Council of Churches, in an interview 
with a Chicago newspaper reporter, endorsed on 
historic and realistic grounds the proposed Russian 
dismemberment of Poland. 

The most spirited discussion focussed on the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals, on the drift toward power 
politics and global imperialism, and on the issue 
whether the church should uphold its idealism or 
tone it down to practical realism. Some argued that 
it is an illusion to expect any political solution to 
completely embody the perfect will of God and it is 
therefore the duty of the church to support any 
international proposal that shows promise of reach- 
ing the Christian goal of a family of nations even 
though the proposal falls short of all that the church 
seeks. Such spokesmen urged readiness to accept 
practical compromises where ideals were not im- 
mediately obtainable. Other spokesmen were res- 
olutely against “toning down Christian idealism.” 
They emphasized that only by upholding its ideals 
can the church today “generate enough new moral 
energy to overcome the moral paralysis now afflict- 
ing our civilization.” 


AMENDMENTS TO DUMBARTON OAKS 


As at, the Pittsburgh meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches (See Missions, January, 1945, 
page 44) so at Cleveland the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals were therefore criticized for their short- 
comings, omissions, and inadequacies, but finally 
recommended to the churches “as an important step 
in the direction of world cooperation.” There was 
doubt as to whether this endorsement was uncondi- 
tional or dependent on theadoption of improvements 
and amendments. When unconditional support was 
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voted with a large dissenting minority, reconsidera- 
tion became necessary. 

Overnight reflection and consultation produced 
@ saving clause which was unanimously adopted on 
the following morning. It stated that “but because 
we do not approve them in their entirety as they now 
stand, we urge the following measures for improve- 
ment.” After commending the provision for con- 
tinuing collaboration and consultation, and the crea- 
tion of an economic and social council, the final 
statement on the Dumbarton Oaks proposals there- 
fore included the following nine amendments: 


1. Tae Atiantic Carter: A preamble should 
reaffirm those present and long range purposes of 
justice and human welfare which are set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter and which reflect the aspirations of 
peoples everywhere. 

2. DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONAL Law: The 
charter of the world organization created in the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals should clearly anticipate the 
operation of the organization under international law 
and should provide for the development and codification 
of international law, to the end that there shall be a 
progressive subordination of force to law. 

3. Votinc Power: A nation while having the right 
to discuss its own case should not be permitted to vote 
when its case is being judged in accordance with pre- 
determined international law. 

4, Evenruat UntIversAL MemBeErsuIP: The char- 
ter should specify that all nations willing to accept the 
obligations of membership shall thereupon be made 
members of the organization. 

5. Human RicGuts AND FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOM: 
A special commission on Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms should be established. 

6. LuwrraTion oF ARMAMENTS: More specific pro- 
vision should be made for promptly initiating the 
limitation and reduction of national armaments. 

7. COLONIAL AND DEPENDENT AREAS: A special 
commission should be established wherein the progress 
of colonial and dependent areas to autonomy, and the 
interim problems related thereto, may become an in- 
ternational responsibility. 

8. SmaLLer Nations: There should be provisions 
designed more clearly to protect and defend the smaller 
nations from possible subjugation to the arbitrary 
power of the great. 

9. AMENDMENT: In order to permit such changes in 
the charter of the organization as may from time to time 
become necessary, the provision for amendments should 
be liberalized so as not to require concu:rence by all the 
permanent members of the Security Council. 


Tue Enp or IMPpERALISM 


Concerning the complicated problem of white 
race “imperialism” which had been frequently con- 
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demned in recent years and vigorously defended by 
the proponents of “empire” (on the following day a 
British government official addressed a Foreign 
Policy Association meeting in New York in defense of 
the imperialist system), there could be no mistaking 
the unanimous feeling of those present at Cleveland. 
The conference declared: 


peoples of Africa, Southeast Asia, and other parts of 
the world place on the Christian church a responsibility 
to champion their ultimate right to freedom and to 
develop their capacity of self-government. We therefore 
call upon our government and others: (1) to proclaim 
autonomy as the goal for all dependent peoples; (2) to 
initiate progressive steps suitable for each area for 
achieving that goal, and (3) in the interim to provide 
that all such areas shall be administered under the 
supervision of an international authority. We cannot 

in good conscience advocate the dismantling of the 
Japanese empire, the creation of a non-white race, 
without at the same time insisting that the imperialism 
of the white man shall be brought to the speediest 
possible end. We cannot have a sound or stable world 
community so long as there is enforced submission of 
one people to the will of unother whether in Korea, in 
India, in the Congo, in Puerto Rico or anywhere else. 


TREATMENT OF GERMANY AND JAPAN 


The question as to what should be done to Ger- 
many and Japan was discussed vigorously in all 
three groups. Again the procedure of “funneling” 
proposals through nine findings committees into a 
combined findings committee produced singular 
unanimity when the report came up for final adop- 
tion. So the conference declared that the settlement 
following the war should be inspired by a desire “to 
secure maximum collaboration among the peoples 
of Europe and to encourage the economic develop- 
ment of Europe as a whole including Germany.” 
Arbitrary boundary decisions against the wishes of 
people concerned would impair such collaboration. 
Moreover the partition of Germany should not be 
imposed on the German people. The settlement should 
insure full measure of autonomy to the smaller and 
weaker nations and it “should make possible the 
ultimate reconciliation of victors and vanquished.” 
While the power and will of aggressive elements in 
Germany to make war, should be removed, any 
necessary discipline of Germany because of crimes 
committed “should not be vindictive.” Among the 
constructive forces in Germany the churches are of 
primary importance. They should be utilized as a 
medium through which to achieve reconciliation. 
So the World Council of Churches is urged to become 
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collaboration “the churches of the defeated, the 
liberated, and the victorious nations” in a process of 
“reconciliation and reconstruction.” Liberal forces 
within Germany committeed to cooperation (Norte. 
—Because the word “liberal” might have theological 
connotation, the editing commitiee was instructed to 
find another and more appropriate word to convey the 
proper meaning here —Ep.) should be strengthened. 

In the Far East a just and durable peace was 
recognized as possible only with the removal of “the 
power and will of Japan to make war,” and “full 
assurance of safety and opportunity for the internal 
development of China.” Nevertheless Japan’s basic 
economic problems, aggravated by the war and by 
the expected loss of her empire, “must be met by 
fair opportunities in productive industry and trade 
as pledged by the Atlantic Charter.” Treatment of 
Japan should aim to bring that nation “at an early 
date into normal relations with the world com- 
munity.” Moreover, China’s new voice in inter- 
national affairs must be recognized as of special 
importance in cementing “new relationships be- 
tween oriental and western peoples.” The following 
final paragraph in the section on Asia is of vast 
global significance. 

We can enter into right relations with the vast and 
significant populations of China, Japan and South- 
east Asia, none of them white, only upon the basis of 
the equality of races in justice and law. Indeed, a 
Christian outlook upon the Far East discerns that a 
world order is impossible if color discrimination is 
maintained. 


Somewhat timidly and hesitantly and by indirec- 
tion the conference raised doubts about the contin- 
ued validity of the formula “unconditional surren- 
der,” first announced at the Casablanca Conference 
between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill and since then periodically reaffirmed. 
The exact wording of the resolution is as follows: 


With regard to both Germany and Japan we suggest 
that the time is at hand when the governments of the 
Allied nations should make a more explicit statement 
as to the status of their peoples following the war. Such 
a statement is needed in order to satisfy Christian con- 
cern and to prevent needless sacrifice of life upon the 
battlefield. 


CAPITALISM AND COMMUNISM 


On various other issues, some of a controversial 
character like “economic cooperation” with un- 
certainty over the possibility of cooperation between 
“capitalism” and “communism,” the conference 
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likewise achieved wholesome unanimity. Neither 
capitalism nor communism is a fixed economic sys- 
tem. To some extent in practice they tend to con- 
verge. Both systems recognize property as impor- 
tant for human character and as-affected by public 
interest. All systems today are mixed in that they 
show a degree of private and a degree of common 
property. So final judgment must rest on the fol- 
lowing principle: 

To the extent that the sacredness of the human per- 

son, his liberty and responsibility to God can be re- 
garded by both systems, their cooperation in building a 
peaceable international order is facilitated; but in any 
case they can and must cooperate. 
Thus nearly 500 Protestant church leaders declared 
that whatever system of economy survives in the 
United States and Great Britain, it can and must 
cooperate with the Russian system in the establish- 
ment of world order. 

Regarding permanent peacetime military con- 
scription in the United States, the conference con- 
curred with the’ Federal Council of Churches in 
urging that Congressional action be deferred until after 
the war. 


Wuat SHALL THE CuHuRCH Do Now? 


In conclusion a program of action for the churches 
was adopted which urged Protestantism to “take 
seriously to heart the duty of achieving a far higher 
degree of unity,” and “to undergird the total mis- 
sionary enterprise commensurate with the present 
opportunity and need.” Likewise important are 
“intelligent cooperation in the reconstruction of 
Europe and Asia” and cooperation “with Catholics 
and Jews and all others who in recognition of the 
moral law share our objectives in building a world 
order that squares with these goals.” Proposed also 
was a concerted program of intensive study of the 
Cleveland conference findings with appropriate 
social and political action, the removal of race prej- 
udice as “a primary obstacle to world brother- 
hood,” with various concrete proposals, looking 
toward eradicating hate in all its forms and expres- 
sions, anti-Semitism, repeal of the Oriental Exclu- 
sion Act with all Orientals placed on the quota sys- 
tem, and the duty of the churches in upholding the 
civil rights of Japanese Americans as they return 
from the relocation camps. 

And to the question, “What Shall the Church Do 
Now?” the answer is, 

The unique contribution of the church is to bring to 
all these tasks the maximum of Christian faith and the 
full development of its power, its motivation and its 
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resources. Before we can do Christ’s work, we must 
appropriate more of His life. Basic to all else are 
greater depth of Christian faith, greater endurance in 
Christian fortitude and courage, more whole-hearted 
devotion to Him and more universal experience of His 
forgiving and creative grace. 

For its closing session the conference met again 
in the Old Stone Church for a service of worship and 
a brief address by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, who 
summarized the conference findings and its program 
of action. Just before the benediction the congre- 
gation rose and recited in unison the affirmation of 
faith and purpose which the World Conference on 
Church and State had adopted in Oxford, 1937. 


The world is anxious and bewildered and full of 
pain’and fear. We are troubled yet we do not despair. 
Our hope is anchored in the living God. In Christ, and 
in"the union of men with God and of man with man, 
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which he creates, life even in face of all these evils has 
a meaning. In his Name we set our hands, as the 
servants of God and in Him of one another, to the task 
of grotatning Cod s nen @ SEO Se ee 
a0 Ha. chdidben aval eoualating injustice, cruelty and 
hate. The Church can be of good cheer; it hears its Lord 
saying, “I have overcome the world.” 


In that confidence and faith, and in its realization 
that meeting in Cleveland at such a time as this 
was a fact of unity of perhaps more enduring signif- 
icance than any of its pronouncements, the confer- 
ence adjourned. 


Note.—The complete conference findings are 
published in a pamphlet, “A Message to the 
Churches,” at 10 cents per copy. Write to Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Secretary, Commission on 
the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. Mention this maga- 
sine. Quantity orders at $5.00 per 100 copies plus 
postage.—ED. 


Canadian Baptists and South- 
ern Baptists have missions 
in South America. There is 
no Northern Baptist field 





FREEDOM OR ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


Church and state relationships in Latin America as set forth in 


George P. Howard’s new book, “Religious Liberty in Latin America” 


By Cares S. DETWEILER 


HE heart of this book * is that there are diverse 
elements in the Roman Catholic Church, some 
liberal and some reactionary; and that the reac- 
tionary elements represented by the hierarchy in the 
United States and in Latin America initiated a 
protest against Protestant missions in Latin Amer- 
* Religious Liberty in Latin America, by Grorcs P. Howarp, 
Westminster Press, 170 pages, $2.00. 








ica, alleging that they were an obstacle in the way of 
the Good Neighbor Policy; but that from among the 
liberal Catholics many influential persons have 
spoken out in defense of Protestant missions. The 
author of the book, Dr. George P. Howard, is a 
Methodist minister and a citizen of Argentina by 
birth. He made a trip through Latin American coun- 
tries specifically to find out what their leading citi- 
zens thought on this question. He interviewed law- 
yers, doctors, educators and diplomatists, and in 
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this volume he gives their very words. He includes 
also much valuable knowledge about religious and 
social conditions in Latin America. 

It is generally recognized that France rather 
than Spain has been thecultural home of Latin 
America. As Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez writes in his 
testimony, “Our culture came to us from French- 
men and Italians and consequently is predominately 
sceptical.” The revolutions that issued in 20 inde- 
pendent republics was based upon the political ideals 
of the French Revolution, and eventually resulted 
in the separation of Church and State in 11 republics 
and in religious liberty in all. 

Whether or not Protestant missions have a place 
in Latin America can be learned from the following 
facts reported in this book: 

1. Peru and Mexico have one priest for every 
6,000 inhabitants; Argentina and Brazil have one 
priest for every 9,000; and Guatemala has only one 
priest for every 25,000. Yet these countries are 
generally recognized as being from 90% to 95% 
Roman Catholic. “Comparing Buenos Aires with 
Philadelphia, two cities of almost equal size, we 
find that Protestant Philadelphia has 150 Roman 
Catholic parishes, while the supposedly Catholic 
city of Buenos Aires has only 84 parishes and 113 
churches, and this for a city of 2,300,000.” Notable 
also is the large proportion of foreign priests in each 
country. In Chile of 1,615 priests 700 are foreign 
born. Of the monastic orders the vast majority are 
foreign born. 

2. For many people the greatest problem con- 
fronting Latin America is illiteracy. How serious 
this problem is may be gathered from a study pub- 
lished by a scholar of Mexico in 1941. Admitting 
that it is difficult to secure accurate statistics, he 
informs us that 15 of the 20 Latin American coun- 
tries have from 50% to 80% illiteracy. Protestant 
missions in Latin America have made a notable 
educational contribution through.their schools. In 
the last two years it is a Protestant missionary, Dr. 
Frank C. Laubach, who has awakened the govern- 
ments to teach adult illiterates to read their own 
language. In October, 1948, a group of five senators 
in Peru signed a protest against the persecution suf- 
fered by certain Protestant workers and demanded 
protection for them of the officers of the law: “Let 
it not be said in defense of this persecution, that 
Protestant activity is inimicable to the country’s 
best interests or distasteful to its people. It has 
been and is, on the contrary, most beneficial. Up in 
the mountain regions and especially in the Depart- 
ment of Puno, many are the Indians whom the 
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Protestant missionaries have led out of the most ab- 
ject ignorance, weaning them from the vices of al- 
cohol and the use of the coca leaf.” 

8. The success of Protestant missions is an indi- 
cation that there is a place for them there. There 
are some Protestant congregations in Latin Amer- 
ica with as many as 1,200 members and 1,500 in their 
Sunday schools. There are large churches in Mexico 
City with well trained choirs and with Sunday 
schools that range from 400 to 700 in attendance. 
Professor Kenneth S. Latourette of Yale has brought 
out the fact that the Protestant churches in Brazil 
have multiplied their membership three-fold in the 
years between 1925 and 1938, and in the same period 
the Protestant church membership of Mexico was 
multiplied two-fold. Even if Protestant missionaries 
were to be withdrawn, there would remain in most 
of those countries churches with a national leader- 
ship capable of carrying on without foreign aid. 

4. Finally, we come to the vital difference be- 
tween Roman Catholicism and evangelical religion. 
The former seeks state aid and relies upon special 
protection and favors wherever it can secure them. 
Its ideal is the union of church and state. To use 
Scriptural language, it conceives of itself as the 
vineyard of the Lord, protected by a wall and en- 
joying the special favor of the state. The evangelical 
church believes that the Kingdom of Heaven from 
the time of John the Baptist is exposed to violence, 
or in the words of the parable, when the sower goes 
out to sow, the seed is exposed to all kinds of 
dangers; some is trodden under foot of men, some is 
carried away by the birds of the air and some is 
choked by thorns. The gospel has to make its way 
in spite of dangers and defeats. After all, ideas which 
are grown under glass are feeble when exposed to 
the weather. The Roman Catholic Church in Latin 
America, because it was for four centuries the state 
religion and faced no competition, has made a rec- 
ord which in the language of Dr. John A. Mackay 
“is one of the major spiritual derelictions in the 
history of Christianity.” Now it is facing social 
unrest all over the world, but it is particularly con- 
cerned with those countries which have been its 
special preserve, Italy, France, Spain, Portugal and 
the 20 republics of Latin America. An African prov- 
erb has it that when the puddle dries, the tadpole 
dies. Therefore we are witnessing a revival of 
clericalism, which is the “organized political power 
of the higher clergy of the Church,” to prevent 
the puddle of special privilege from drying up. 

This book is an interesting and timely contribu- 
tion to an understanding of Latin America. 
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When the Japanese Army 


Evacuates Burma 


This disturbing evaluation of present and future conditions in 
Burma as a result of the war, will help to clarify the terrific 
problems confronting the Foreign Mission Board as it plans for 
the future in this oldest Baptist foreign mission field on earth 


E HAVE all read the declarations of the 

United Nations as to the procedure of 
conquering armies in the conduct of war and 
the rehabilitation of conquered territories: first, 
a period of martial law under the army, then 
the handing back to civilian government after 
order is restored. That period will vary in dif- 
ferent places. 

In Burma it is most likely to be prolonged for 
evident reasons. We hear that no civilians 
will be allowed to re-enter Burma except they 
enter as part of the Army’s unit of rehabilita- 
tion and with the uniform of that unit. Thus 
we are not allowed to enter merely as a volun- 
tary civilian group and as part of the civilian 
arm of government. Hence the question arises, 
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By CLARENCE E, CHANEY 


shall we as a mission discard our inhibitions 
and join the military units, or shall we wait the 
time of restoration of civil power and thus pre- 
serve our record of separateness from the mili- 
tary organization. Although the spirit of all 
the missions has been strong for separateness 
from being a part of the military, doubtless 
there will be some who will enter this service 
under the military, since it is the only way they 
will be able to get back early. Others will prefer 
to wait the control of civil powers. 

The following is an incomplete statement 
but it is an attempt to evaluate the situation. 
What will be the reaction or the conviction 


The Baptist church at Moulmein, Burma, built without aid from American Baptists and one of Burma’s out- 
standing self-supporting churches. The picture at the right is that of the Judson College chapel. Whether 
either or both of these is still standing and what use the Japanese have made of them is unknown 
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of the masses of nationalistic and patriotic- 
minded Buddhists and Burmans who comprise 
the majority of the country? It may not apply 
to the hill tribes or to the majority group of 
Christians in Burma. 

Let us try to see things through their na- 
tional eyes, recognizing historical facts. 

1. Since the First World War, Burma has 
grown more and more insistent on securing her 
independence and self-government, and has 
made real progress. ? 

2. Unfortunately Britain as the responsible 
ruling power was unable to protect Burma 
from aggressive Japan. Burma was laid waste 
from one end to the other and suffered much. 

8. Then Japan as conqueror appeared in the 
guise of a savior and bestowed independence, 
establishing leading Nationalists in office. 

4. For two years British and American air 
forces have continued to bomb Burma from 
end to end, and lay waste her key positions. 

5. The Burman Independent (?) Govern- 
ment declared war against Britain and the 
U.S.A., and also made an alliance with Japan. 
Cleverly has Japan carried out her plans. 
Burma will not be under Japanese control long 
enough to really know what kind of independ- 
ence or master she really had. 

6. Then the reconquering British and 
American armies by land, sea and air, again 
sweep over Burma, slowly driving out a tough 
enemy, redevastating the country while the 
retreating forces demolish all they can, and a 
weak little Burman army suffers defeat. 

7. Soon Burma finds herself under British 
martial law until the army can put down 
guerilla warfare with its lawless robbery, and 
re-establish law and order. 

8. Then again Burma finds herself fitted 
into a foreign program of “gradual progress 
toward self-government,” perhaps farther 
down the scale of independence because of all 
that has passed. Her country will be wasted, 
weak and farther from the goal than ever. 

How much arguing will it take to persuade 
the national-minded or even the reasonable 
Burman to understand that these years of 
agony were necessary, that all has really been 
done for his own best welfare, that Japan was 
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really a wolf in sheep’s clothing so far as 
independence was concerned, that the China 
Road had to be reopened in order to put the 
means of conquering Japan into the hands of 
China, and that in fact all this terror and 
misery was brought about by Japan’s wicked 
and unprovoked ambitious aggression, which 
had to be broken at any cost? Will not the 
masses of Burma much more easily follow the 
simpler theory based on a superficial line-up of 
historical facts in the hands of the extremist 
and the politician? “‘ We have been a subjugated 
people with a glorious past. We aspired to 
independence from a western power but were 
unable to secure it. Japan came and set us free 
and we again had our independence. Western 
powers came in and drove out Japan and re- 
subjugated us.” 

At best we, as a mission, will have some very 
high barriers and deep gulfs to bridge between 
us and even the reasonable patriotic aspirants, 
because most Christian missions in Burma 
are staffed by citizens of the western powers 
which will reconquer Burma. But if, as a mis- 
sion, we re-enter Burma as a unit of a conquer- 
ing, subjugating army, we may find our mission 
for years to come on the black list of nation- 
ally-minded peoples of Burma, among whom 
are doubtless many of our leading Burman 
Christians. On the other hand, if Christian 
missions refuse to enter as any part of the army 
and are willing to wait till they can enter as 
civilians under the civil government, then at 
least we can say we came back just as soon as 
we could without being part of a conquering 
army and without a uniform of any unit of the 
army. We have a deep and true sympathy 
with them in all of their lawful aspirations for 
self-government. We represent a religious 
group and a world brotherhood, and we come 
in that capacity to share with them. Politics 
and government are not our sphere. 

Such a position, I believe, is the wisest in the 
long run, and we shall make greater progress 
by observing it now than to attempt to race 
in with the army. Both tasks are necessary and 
have their place. But let us keep Christian 
missions free from all appearances of being a 
part of the military arm of government. 
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Today’s Urgency in Evangelism 
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Doors everywhere wide open to the friendly ministry of Christ create 
today’s new urgency in evangelism as the primary task of the church 


By JESSE R. WILSON 
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Hindus of India performing the traditional purging rite in the sacred waters of the Ganges River. Is this 
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sufficient for their redemption or do they need a vital, saving Christian faith? 


ORE than a thousand people heard Dr. John 
R. Mott summon the Protestant forces of 
North America to a great and immediate advance 
in evangelism in the outstanding address of the 51st 
Annual Meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference, 
in Toronto, Canada, January 5-8, 1945. Among 
them were 485 delegates from every state in the 
United States and from every province in Canada. 
The others were people of Toronto who join with 
tens of thousands around the world in regarding Dr. 
Mott as another “man sent from God whose name 
was John.”—He is perhaps the greatest layman the 
Christian church has ever produced. 
On May 25, 1945 Dr. Mott will be 80 years old. 
For 55 years as a flaming evangel of Jesus Christ, 





he has travelled in 80 different lands throughout the 
world. His one consuming purpose, expressed again 
in his Toronto address in words which he has re- 
peatedly used, has been “to make Jesus Christ 
known, trusted, loved, obeyed, and exemplified” 
throughout the whole world and in every realm of 
human life. In making his summons to advance, Dr. 
Mott revealed the philosophy of his own great life 
of service in terms of Bible study, intercessory 
prayer, the multiplying of workers, priorities, strate- 
gies, and above all, perhaps, a sense of urgency that 
brooks no delay. “‘ Now is the accepted time; today is 
the day of Salvation” might well have been his text 
as he declared that he did not know of “a door 
closed to the friendly ministry of Christ” and urged 
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us to pay all the necessary cost involved in entering 
the doors which God has opened. 


EVANGELISM THE CONFERENCE THEME 


Evangelism was not only Dr. Mott’s theme; it 
was also the theme of the whole conference, of every 
plenary session and of seminar groups. The opening 
address of Methodist Bishop James C. Baker, Chair- 
man of the International Missionary Council, set the 
task of evangelism “in the light of present world 
conditions.” Just as in St. Paul’s day, “a pagan 
mind stands athwart the gospel.” Now as then, 
therefore, the church must be “a community of 
thought as well as a community of life.” In today’s 
terrific battle of ideas, he said that evangelism has 
been “too vague and too shallow in intellectual and 
ethical content.” This was underscored in one of the 
seminars by President John A. Mackay when he 
plead for a ministry to “broken minds” and “empty 
minds” as well as to broken bodies in today’s welter 
of world suffering. Evangelism for the new day, 
said Bishop Baker, calls also for a new basis in 
worship. ““To worship,” he said, quoting the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “is to quicken the con- 
science by the holiness of-God, to feed the mind 
with the truth of God, to purge the imagination by 
the beauty of God, to open the heart to the love of 
God, to devote the will to the purpose of God.” 
Further, evangelism calls for new methods, as well 
as proved old ones, to meet such new situations as 
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that which is represented in the world’s “discon- 
tinuity of residence” making for “a lack of neigh- 
borliness” and a growing “sense of irresponsibility ” 
in the necessity for all men everywhere to live in “a 
wider texture” of life. 


BETWEEN A BiIsHOoP AND AN ARCHBISHOP 


The second keynote address was given by Dr. 
M. T. Rankin, newly elected Executive Secretary 
of the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, who sat on the platform between 
Bishop Baker and Archbishop Derwyn T. Owen of 
the Anglican Church in Canada, who conducted the 
worship service. Nothing more strikingly symbolized 
the unity in diversity of the more than 100 com- 
munions whose missionary agencies make up the 
Foreign Missions Conference than the appearance 
on the same platform of these three men—a Baptist 
seated between a bishop and an archbishop. 

Southern Baptists well may be proud of their new 
foreign mission leader. He was in good company in 
Toronto, and he was himself good company. His 
theme was “Evangelism and Present Imperatives in 
Christian Missions.” In penetrating clarity of 
thought, breadth of outlook, and as clear tokens of 
his devotion to Christ and His gospel, he said that 
the basis of all evangelism is “the evangel,” the 
good news in Christ. Without the “evangel” there 
can be no real evangelism, but given the evangel 
and an evangelist, we can have evangelism under all 
the circumstances of life—always and everywhere. 





Daily chapel service at Central Philippine College, 

Iloilo. What has bappened to this institution during 

the Japanese occupancy of the Philippine Islands will 
soon be known 
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While insisting that evangelism sooner or later must 
involve both proclamation and persuasion leading to 
decision, he recognized that under some conditions 
in today’s world Christians must be content just “to 
be there,” accepting and enduring all temporary 
abridgements to religious liberty. He recognized also 
that a Christian ministry in terms of relief, rehabili- 
tation, and reconstruction must be carried on for 
all, irrespective of whether those helped will ever 
become Christians. In this connection, Dr. Rankin 
said, “One can not imagine Jesus looking at some- 
one in acute physical need and thinking: ‘I can help 
his physical need, but unless this will present an op- 
portunity of making him a disciple, I will not help 
him.’” “But,” said Dr. Rankin, “neither can one 
imagine Jesus saying, ‘I will help his physical need, 
but in doing so I will exclude all expression of desire 
to bring him into that relation to God which will 
create in him a new order of life.’ ” 


Frve Groups AND Five IMPERATIVES 


Most of the four days were devoted to an intensive 
study of five great imperatives in five separate 
groups and the consideration in plenary session of 
the findings of these groups. The five groups dealt 
with: 1. Relief and Reconstruction, 2. Political, 
Economic, and Social Trends, 3. New.Methods of 
Evangelism, 4. Contact with All Groups and Races 
in the Community, and 5. Missionary Personnel. 

In every group evangelism was a dominant note 
and found fitting expression in its findings. This is 
revealed in such statements as these: ““The Church 
must not allow an antithesis in the concepts of 
evangelism and good works.” “Bread for myself is 
an economic problem; bread for my brother is a 
spiritual problem.” Relief and reconstruction must 
be done by the Church “as part of the on-going 
program of missions.” “We are ambassadors on be- 
half of Christ and our ministry is designed to lead 
men into reconciliation with Him.” “The cultiva- 
tion of friendship . . . must be an introduction 
that leads through to a transforming and saving 
relationship.” “‘ When the family life of the Christian 
community is purified and uplifted, it commends 
our faith to multitudes of non-Christians.” If our 
churches and schools teach that Christ is “the 
necessary Savior of all men, we shall experience no 
difficulty in finding missionary recruits.” 


EvVANGELISTIC Metuops New Aanp OLD 


The Conference was less successful in discovering 
new methods of evangelism than in insisting that 
new methods be found. It urged that all methods, 
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new and old, be used “in humble dependence upon 
God.” The radio, visual education, newspapers, 
books, literacy programs, music, hostels, and homes 
were indicated as effective approaches to peoples 
and effective channels for the evangel. In any field 
“a home devoted to a cause” is one of the best 
propaganda methods. A method used by Seventh 
Day Adventists in India caught the imagination of 
many. This consists in the publication and wide 
distribution of a magazine one half of which is de- 
voted to health topics and the other half to a presen- 
tation of the gospel. Thousands of Hindus and Mos- 
lems have given a warm response. 


ForEIGN Missions AND Wor.LD ORDER 


Since true evangelism is affected favorably or 
unfavorably by all that is happening in today’s 
world, the Conference was not unmindful of the in- 
ternational scene. It reaffirmed the statement on 
religious liberty adopted jointly at Pittsburgh with 
the Federal Council of Churches (See Missions, 
January, 1945, page 43). It called upon the Canadian 
and American governments “to secure the broadest 
possible acceptance, establishment, and mainte- 
nance” of the principles of religious liberty, which 
was defined to include freedom to worship, to bring 
up children in the faith, to preach, to educate, to 
publish literature, to organize, and to carry on 
missionary education. The Conference also plead 
for a larger Kberty for dependent peoples and for 
their advancement and general welfare. It sought to 
disengage Protestant missionaries from any appear- 
ance of being on the side of imperialism, and there- 
fore against the rightful aspirations of any people 
for self-government. Special reference was made to 
the Atlantic Charter, drawn up by Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill which was later signed by repre- 
sentatives of 24 nations at the White House on 
January 1, 1942, and subsequently by 10 other na- 
tions, including France, as recently as January 1, 
1945. The Conference expressed great regret over 
the bitter and cynical despair which has spread far 
and wide “because to all appearances the represent- 
atives of the larger powers have not seemed to act in 
full consistency with their pledged word.” In the 
light of actions such as these, it can easily be seen 
that the Conference sought to project its evangelistic 
advance with full awareness of the great global is- 
sues which confront humanity today. 


Toronto’s Hearty WELCOME 


Toronto’s welcome was “hearty” even if not 
“warm” (on one day 12 below zero), declared Dr. 
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A. E. Armstrong, Secretary of the Board of Over- 
seas Missions of the United Church of Canada. He 
reminded the delegates that the late trains “had 
originated in the United States.” He referred to but 
did not press the full implications of the simile 
which likens the North American continent to a bot- 
tle of rich milk. In any event, the American dele- 
gates found plenty of cream and other good things, 
including cheese, steaks and roast beef. The Hotel 
Royal York provided excellent hospitality and con- 
vention facilities. Even the elevator service, a qual- 
ity test in almost any hotel today, left nothing to be 
desired. A hotel considerate enough to provide 
chairs for elevator operators beside each elevator on 
the lobby floor, easily keeps its good employees in 
these days of labor turnover. 

The welcome came not alone from the churches 
and mission boards and the hotel. It came from the 
Government. Ontario’s Lieutenant-Governor Albert 
Matthews, as such the representative of the King, 
extended his welcome in an invitation issued by him 
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apd Mrs. Matthews to a tea. Here all delegates were 
formally received. The following day he and Mrs. 
Matthews entertained a small group at dinner, 
among whom were Mrs. Leslie E. Swain and the 
writer. Mrs. Swain was included because she is Mrs. 
Swain and is also the President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. The writer was included be- 
cause he was the preacher Sunday morning in the 
Park Road Baptist Church of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Matthews are active members. It was an inspiration 
to see this high government official join with other 
deacons of the church in serving the Lord’s supper, 
and to know from their pastor, the Rev. Charles G. 
Stone, that both are active Christians deeply inter- 
ested in the world Christian mission. Mr. Matthews 
is also Western treasurer of the Baptist World Al- 
liance. With leaders like these, Canada has a bright 
future not only in the great British Commonwealth 
of Nations but also in the greater fellowship of those 
who out of all nations and races will increasingly 
make up the Body of Christ. 
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Searching for dead or injured victims of a Japanese 


air raid on Chungking, China 


The Unfinished Ministry 


of the Jericho Road 


Are you really sharing your own comfort and plenty 
with those who endure today’s hardship and misery? 


PROMINENT Baptist layman, after the Sun- 
day of Sacrifice Offering in his church, was 
overheard to comment, “Well, that’s that! Now 
with this Emergency Fund business out of the way, 
we can give more attention to the needs of our own 
church.” Other men and women, young people, boys 
and girls have been expressing themselves in much 
the same language. The impression seems to be that 





By Paut H. Conrap 


in the local church, Sunday of Sacrifice marks the 
final step in the World Emergency Forward Fund 
effort. Whether the enlarged goal has been met or 
not seems to them unimportant. To them, the day 
of special emphasis on sacrificial giving to this cause 
marks the end of their participation. 
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Just suppose we could say that the World 
Emergency Forward Fund task is finished. What 
would it mean? It would mean that all the money 
needed for this far-reaching ministry is in hand; that 
the suffering of a bleeding, shaken world has been 
relieved as effectively as possible; that we have all 
the money we need for a worthy ministry to men 
in uniform; that all other aims, including rehabilita- 
tion of mission fields and a major postwar program, 
have been met; and finally, that Baptists have dis- 
charged their obligation, of concern on the world’s 
anguish and the incomparable future opportunities 
of service. 

Not one of these statements is true. This most 
pressing task of our denominational responsibility 
is far from finished. Indeed, no special day nor an 
annual goal can ever finish the Jericho Road min- 
istry of Christ’s followers. As long as desperately 
needy people suffer from war’s devastation, spiritual 
starvation, and hopeless despair—just so long 
does our responsibility continue. Hunger and desti- 
tution are not relieved by spasmodic offerings of 
alms, but by regular, unfailing ministrations from 
day to day. This is true also of the task of building a 
better world of peace and brotherhood. No harvest 
of Christian idealism can be reaped by scattering 
a handful of seed here and there on barren ground. 

With wise and efficient foresight Northern Bap- 
tists set an annual goal for this urgent work, recog- 
nizing that goals are artificial devices. They drama- 
tize a minimum standard of need and provide a 
stimulus for reaching it, but requirements so vast 
cannot be divided exactly into yearly portions. The 
principle of the unfailing cruse of oil must become 
operative through our extra gifts if the wounds of 
the world are ultimately to be healed by its unction. 

At the Northern Baptist Convention in Atlantic 
City in May, 1944, a goal of $10,000,000 was 
adopted to be raised in the next few years for present 
emergencies and postwar advance. Of that amount 
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$1,500,000 was accepted as the immediate objective 
for 1944-45. The recent rapid march of world events 
has made it certain that a much larger portion of 
$10,000,000 will be needed sooner than expected. 
The returns from the Sunday of Sacrifice ingather- 
ings on December Srd have indicated that the giving 
this year is running 17% ahead of the giving for 
the same comparable period last year. That is not 
enough! Last year’s World Emergency Forward 
Fund received only $1,288,069. Hence an increase 
of 17% over that figure, if continued until April 30, 
1945, will do little more than assure the attainment 
of the original $1,500,000 goal. As a measuring rod, 
therefore, not 17%, but an increase of 55% is needed 
to guarantee the raising of $2,000,000. This mini- 
mum of $2,000,000 is urgently needed within the 
current year. The sum is reasonable, attainable and 
just. How can it be raised? The best answer is, 
“Keep the channels open for continuous giving from 
week to week in every Baptist church.” 

Other pressing needs, the United Budget, and 
payment for the Northern Baptist Assembly at 
Green Lake, must also be given full support. The 
important factor, however, is that opportunity for 
contributing to the Fund did not end with Sunday 
of Sacrifice. 

Pastors and local church commissioners should 
let it be known that gifts to the Fund are still needed 
and earnestly sought. Those who have already given 
generously will find a multiplied blessing in giving 
again and again. Those who have neglected this 
opportunity should shfre their comfort and plenty 
with those enduring hardship. Churches that have 
not yet observed a Sunday of Sacrifice should do 
so on the earliest possible date. Literature and en- 
velopes should be kept within sight and reach of all. 

Northern Baptists must overcome the complacent 
delusion of having finished their task, and must keep 
clear the channels for continuous support of this 
most urgent enterprise. 


Olea eaid deans 
BAPTIST EDUCATION DAY 


Sunday, April ‘15, will be ob- 
served this year throughout the 
Northern Baptist Convention as 
Baptist Education Day. In calling 
on the churches to set this date 
aside for nation-wide emphasis on 


Baptist higher education, Dr. 


April 15, 1945 


Luther Wesley Smith points out 
that this observance will feature 
the widespread study of the Chris- 
tian Emphasis Fund. When put 
into operation this fund will help 
talented Baptist youth to get a 
college education under Christian 


influence through student loans 
and scholarships. Presidents of 
Baptist schools, colleges and semi- 
naries will join with student dele- 
gations in helping many churches 
on April 15 to observe Baptist 
Education Day. 
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Girl Scout Troop of all races, classes and creeds in Denver’s Calvary Baptist Church 


Nobody Was Offended 


A successful experiment in racial fellowship 
and understanding in a Denver Baptist Church 


HE chasm of race is as deep 

as it is wide, but in a time 
when distances are shortened by 
thousands of miles, should this 
chasm continue to separate us? 
The Calvary Baptist Church in 
Denver, Col., is discovering that 
the distances between races, 
classes, and creeds are not the 
formidable barriers they once 
were thought to be. And even 
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when war, as at present, tends to 
drive men of different complex- 
ions apart, they stand in the 
church together as one in spirit 
and purpose. 

At the Easter season, when a 
group of Negro people who live 
in the community served by our 
church called on our pastor, Dr. 
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Henry G. Smith, to ask if they 
could not attend the Good Friday 
service, they inquired, “Can we 
find a little corner in the balcony 
where no one will be offended by 
our presence?” The pastor replied 
that they should come and sit 
where they pleased. 

This was but a beginning of 
what has proved to be a blessing 
to the community and the church. 
A girl scout troop was organized. 
Leaders and girls determined to 
be loyal to the scout purpose re- 
garding race, class and creed. 
Girls of Negro, Japanese, Jewish, 
and Mexican parentage (Ameri- 


cans all) asked for admission into 
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ABOVE: Luncheon in the school 
for children of working mothers. 
RIGHT: Young People’s Fellow- 
ship Group in the church lounge 


the troop. It rapidly became the 
largest and most cosmopolitan in 
the city. A vacation church school 
and a Sunday church school fol- 
lowed the example set by the girl 
scouts. Representatives of these 
racial and national groups have 
come into active membership and 
fellowship of the church. A day 
school for children of working 
mothers has likewise been es- 
tablished. From seven in the 
morning until seven at night it is 
open six days a week. No child 
has been turned away because his 
parents have not been Caucasian. 

We have done all of this almost 
in spite of ourselves, for it has 
not been worked out in the spirit 
of a crusade. We have, however, 
committed ourselves to a deliber- 
ate policy which we are confident 
is in keeping with a sure principle 
of the Kingdom of God. At the 
top of The Calvary Messenger, our 
weekly church paper, are the fol- 
lowing words: 

WE QUESTION NOT YOUR NA- 
TION, RACE, NOR CREED. ENTER 
ONLY, WE PRAY, AS INTO THE 
KINGDOM RULED BY Gop. 

No church is without its preju- 
dices, and Calvary is not differ- 
ent in this respect. But by not 
pampering our prejudices or per- 
mitting them to dictate to us, we 
have come to know this greater 
fellowship of the church. Said one 


deacon after having called on a 
family of evacuated Japanese who 
had recently come into the church, 
“From that call I received the 
greater blessing.” Said another 
member who had come into Cal- 
vary from the deep South, as he 
criticized himself, “From now on 
the only people I don’t wish to 
get too close to are dirty ones.” 
And he is working toward the 
repudiation of even this barrier. 
Thus the chasm between us 
because of race, color or creed is 
less deep than it was because we 
have found new meaning in the 
love of Christ for his children. 


No Place Like Home 
Even in Ravaged China 


Victims of the war in China 
have demonstrated that home is 
not so much a place as a state of 
mind or quality of spirit. A group 
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of American women missionaries 
and missionaries’ wives met at the 
home of one of them to sew for 
Chinese orphans. They were Ger- 
mans, Chinese, English, and Eu- 
rasians. The hostess lived in a 
two-room, mud hut. It was not 
large enough to hold the group; so 
they met on the flat mud area 
outside, which had been covered 
with sand. When it rained, they 
went up the hill to a German- 
Chinese woman’s veranda. An- 
other woman established herself 
in an old stable, with three tiny 
rooms, where she valiantly strives 
to live normally. She has even en- 
tertained the Bishop of Hong- 
kong. In this diminutive home a 
member of the American Em- 
bassy has come to study about 
the Christian life and to prepare 
for baptism. 

These “homes,” oddly assorted, 
present high adventures in living. 
A refugee teacher from Hankow 
lives in two rooms, with a cur- 
tained-off portion for her servant. 
During the day she is away at 
school, trying to re-establish 
financially and materially a 
burned-out dormitory. But she 
gaily serves tea on the porch 
from chipped blue cups in nicked 
saucers of white pottery deco- 
rated with yellow daisies. The 
tiny teapot was brought from 
Rangoon when she returned from 
furlough. The sugar bowl is an 
old, odd piece. The milk jug is of 
cheap Szechuen clay. Inside the 
rooms are rows of tantalizing ° 
books, which she generously 
shares with others who have lost 
theirs. These women have learned 
that there are more important 
things than mere household goods 
—as comforting as those can be. 
Even such accommodations seem 
luxurious compared with those of 
internees quartered five couples to 
a room in a refugee camp.—Mres. 
E. H. Cressy, Chungking, China. 
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Equitable Privilege and Responsibility 
For Liberalist and Fundamentalist 


N ACCEPTING the presidency of the Min- 
nesota Baptist State Convention, Dr. W. 
\B. Riley set forth his purpose as follows: 

I want to treat all parties with fairness. I am a fun- 
damentalist without apology or compromise; but I can- 
didly believe that as long as liberals remain members 
of the convention and carry their part, they should be 
recognized in proportion to numbers and contributions 
and share equitably in privileges and responsibilities 
of the convention itself. I have no disposition to dis- 
guise the fact that I will do my best to keep the con- 
vention on conservative grounds, but that will involve 
no discourtesy to or prejudice against our liberal 
brethren. 

While Dr. Riley has neither abandoned his 
own convictions nor compromised his position, 
he has pointed a way out of our present denom- 
inational impassé. Other fundamentalists and 
liberalists should follow his example. Had this 
wise, fraternal, truly Christian principle been a 
determining factor in last year’s foreign mission 
theological controversy, the fundamentalists 
would never have needed to organize their own 
foreign mission society. Missionaries recently 
appointed by their society would still be serv- 
ing the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
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Society where they belong. Dr. Riley’s presi- 
dential purpose applies not alone to the Min- 
nesota State Convention but to the Northern 
Baptist Convention and all its agencies. So 
long as Baptists who are not fundamentalists 
are members of the Convention and carry their 
part, as Dr. Riley points out, they are entitled 
to “‘share equitably in privileges and responsi- 
bilities.” That means that men and women who 
represent their churches (provided they meet the 
Foreign Board’s high evangelical, educational, 
medical, and other standards) must continue to 
be appointed by the Foreign Mission Board 
for service abroad. The Foreign Board has 
no moral right to refuse missionary appoint- 
ment to young people from either funda- 
mentalist or non-fundamentalist churches in 
good standing in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention who meet the Board’s high standards. 
But instead of recognizing that principle, the 
fundamentalists demand that all missionaries 
be fundamentalists, and they therefore now 
maintain their own foreign mission society. 

Desperately do we need denominational, 
unity. But how can it be achieved on such 
rigid terms? Dr. Riley’s emphasis on “no 
discourtesy to or prejudice against our liberal 
brethren” is applicable in both directions. 
There must likewise be no discrimination 
against our fundamentalist brethren. The pres- 
ent deplorable, costly, disquieting, unseemly, 
unfraternal divisiveness in our corporate de- 
nominational life should be ended speedily. 
Dr. Riley acknowledges that both liberals and 
fundamentalists are brethren in Christ. There- 
fore there is room in our fellowship for both 
because both accept sincere loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as the Lord and Saviour as the com- 
mon bond of fellowship and service. By such 
acceptance neither group is placed in the posi- 
tion of repudiating freedom nor of insisting on 
rigid conformity by the other. 


Freedom of the Press 
And the Roman Catholic Church 
S FREEDOM of the press an inalienable 
American right or only a publicity privilege 
that people may enjoy so long as the Roman — 
Catholic hierarchy sees fit to let them enjoy it? 
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A newspaper incident in California reveals 
that the hierarchy is prepared promptly to 
suppress that right whenever a newspaper 
prints news unfavorable to Roman Catholicism. 
According to the story, a priest and his woman 
companion were arrested for drunken driving. 
He was reported to have plead guilty, and to 
have paid a fine of $250. When a newspaper 
reporter called at the office of the archbishop 
to verify the incident, the archbishop de- 
manded that the story be suppressed. But the 
newspaper published it, whereupon the arch- 
bishop urged his clergy to denounce what he 
classified as the newspaper’s “antagonistic 
attitude,” and to say that if this failed to get 
results he would write a letter to be read from 
every pulpit in his diocese condemning the 
paper. Whereupon members of a Catholic Lay- 
men’s Club boycotted the newspaper. By 
Saturday the Catholic churches had with- 
drawn their advertisements. When this inci- 
dent was publicized in Time newsmagazine, a 
Roman Catholic Army Chaplain wrote a letter 
in which he said, “California Catholics will 
take care of the newspaper and Catholics of 
the United States will take care of Time.” 
More restrained was an Episcopal clergyman 
who wrote, “It is not a matter of great mo- 
ment whether the chance indiscretion of a 
priest be reported in a newspaper or not, but it 
is highly important that attempts to intimidate 
the press be given the fullest publicity.” 

How different is the reaction when a Prot- 
estant minister is involved in misbehavior. 
Recently several papers in the East printed the 
story of a Protestant minister who confessed, 
after arrest, to having impaired the morals of 
boys. Did his denominational headquarters de- 
scend upon the newspapers and threaten boy- 
cott, withdrawal of advertising, or other penal- 
ties for exercising their freedom in the publica- 
tion of news? They did not. 

Whether newspapers show good sense and 
sound journalistic judgment in publicizing the 
occasional misconduct of ministers is open to 
argument. Sensationalism is always an insidi- 
ous journalistic temptation. But no agency in 
the United States, political or ecclesiastical, 
except temporary wartime military censorship, 
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has the right to make rules as to how freedom 
of the press shall be exercised. The Evangelical 
Christian of Toronto, Canada, summarized the 
California incident by saying, ““Romanism and 
the Four Freedoms just do not mix.” 


Preparing for the Slaughter 
of a Third Generation 


HE proposal for permanent peacetime mil- 

itary conscription in the United States 
should be considered by the Ameyican people 
not on the basis of health, discipline, educa- 
tion, and other persuasive arguments ad- 
vanced for it, but solely on the basis of ulti- 
mate purpose. “The War Department favors 
universal military training for purely combat 
purposes,” said a Washington report to The 
New York Times, and quotes these ominous 
sentences from a War Department circular: 
“Universal military training will be our prep- 
aration for the next war. America will probably 
be the initial objective of the aggressors.” Three 
conclusions are inescapable: (1) Before the 
slaughter of the Second World War is ended, 
the Third World War is outspokenly envisaged. 
(2) Since both Germany and Japan for decades 
to come will be militarily impotent and indus- 
trially prostrated, the only American war on 
the horizon would be against either Russia or 
England or both, a war either precipitated by 
the iniquities of another unjust imperialistic 
peace or prompted by envy and jealousy of 
America’s unchallenged military might and in- 
dustrial supremacy, which even Mr. Winston 
Churchill acknowledged in two recent speeches. 
(3) If America in peacetime conscripts its youth 
and arms to the teeth “for combat purposes,” 
Russia and England and all other nations will 
be compelled to do likewise. That would 
certainly make the Third World War inevit- 
able. Thus the Dumbarton Oaks plan of world 
reorganization breaks down before it is formally 
ratified. “It is the height of futility,” wrote 
Charles H. Huestis in The Toronto Star, “‘to 
suppose that by taking military power from 
Germany and transferring it to Russia, Britain, 
and the United States, any contribution is 


. made to lasting peace.” There is still time for 


the American people to impress upon their 
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Congressmen and Senators that they will have 
no peacetime military conscription, but that 
instead they demand a world order main- 
tained not by global power in the hands of a 
few, but based on justice, equality, and secur- 
ity in the hands of all. Thus no nation need 
feel the need of conscription nor fear the inevit- 
ability of another war. But if conscription is 
established in the United States, it will surely 
be established elsewhere. The result would be 
as plain and certain as tomorrow’s sunset. 
It would mean that a civilization which 
slaughtered the men of this generation in the 
First World War, and slaughtered their sons 
in the Second World War, now plans delib- 
erately to slaughter their grandsons in the 
Third World War. Is this what the American 
people really want? 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ WHATEVER COMPLACENT SATISFACTION some del- 
egates to the Cleveland conference (reported on 
pages 148-152) may have cherished with reference 
to participation in war by the so-called Christian, 
peace-loving nations in contrast to non-Christian 
nations, received a terrific jolt when a delegate 
reported a recent tabulation by an American his- 
torian of the wars in which the world’s twelve lead- 
ing nations have been involved during the past 450 
years, from 1500 to 1942. The list is startling: 


ENGLAND......... 78 SwEpDEN......... 26 
FRANCE........... 71 Hotuanp........ 23 
RS x ohn i> cn 64 GERMANY........ 22 
BRS. aeicks kbs i Rg ee os 11 
AUSTRIA.......... 52 U.S.A. (167 years). 10 
TURKEY.......... . a ore 9 


Topping the list is England. At the bottom is Japan 
concerning whose militaristic expansionism there is 
now universal condemnation. This is not pleasant 
reading. A favorite remark of the late Governor 


. Alfred E. Smith was, “‘Let’s look at the record.” 


@® Norrsern Baptists WERE WELL REPRESENTED 
at the Cleveland conference and were by no means 
silent. They voiced their concern for an international 
bill of rights, for safeguarding human liberties and 
particularly for religious freedom. Four Southern 
Baptists were present, not as Southern Baptist Con- 
vention delegates since their convention officially 
had no connection with the conference, but as mem- 
bers of the Southern Baptist Commission on World 
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Peace. The conference admitted them as delegates 
with full privileges. Attorney E. Hilton Jackson of 
Washington, D. C. was concerned over legal aspects 
and the inclusion of religious freedom. Dr. J. M. 
Dawson of Texas urged a more positive declaration 
on evangelism which he rightly felt must take prece- 
dence over the otherwise commendable objective of 
“a Christian world order in every land.” Dr. E. 
Theodore Adams contributed to the discussion on 
racial tensions as factors in world peace. Mr. (0. K. 
Andrews, Southern Baptist layman from Missouri, 
emphasized the principle of justice to the small 
nations, and the urgency of self-determination for all 
peoples. The presence, participation and helpful 
contribution of these four Southern Baptists, proved 
(Continued on following page) 


a ee 
THE GREAT DELUSION 


Number 119 
- Liquor From ARGENTINA 


OR several years the United States Govern- 

ment has protested the fascist trend in Argen- 
tina and its sympathy and collaboration with Nazi 
Germany. As a more vigorous expression of dis- 
pleasure, the American Ambassador was recently 
recalled, Argentine funds in the United States have 
been “frozen,” and restrictions placed on American 
exports. 

Does the liquor traffic patriotically concur in and 
cooperate with this policy? Statistics published in 
The New York Herald Tribune furnish the answer. 

During the past year, although it marked the 
lowest point in United States-Argentine relations, 
Americans drank the greatest number of tons of Ar- 
gentine liquor in their alcoholic history! They im- 
ported 16,612 tons of beer, wine, gin, cognac, brandy, 
whiskey and other liquors from Argentina, as com- 
pared with 4,380 tons in 1948, an increase of 383%. 
More than half of all of Argentina’s exported liquor 
was shipped to the United States. 

Assuredly Americans are not mixing liquor and 
patriotism. When did the liquor traffic ever show a 
readiness to give priority to patriotic or any other 
idealistic considerations? Always its own expansion 
and profit come first. So long as Americans thus 
place their alcoholic thirst above patriotism so long 
will the Argentine Government disregard formal 
protests from Washington about its nazi sympathy 
or collaboration. 
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again the error of Southern Baptist ecclesiastical 
isolationism. In all interdenominational conferences, 
and movements, the witness of Southern Baptists 
needs to be heard. Without them the global fellow- 
ship of Christianity is incomplete. They have noth- 
ing to lose, much to gain, and much to contribute to 
the enlarging faith and service of their fellow 
Christians. 


@ In us REPorT of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence (see pages 156-159), Dr. Jesse R. Wilson quotes 
what the late Archbishop of Canterbury said about 
the meaning of worship. That definition might well 
be reprinted on the calendar of every local church: 
“To worship is to quicken the conscience by the 
holiness of God, to feed the mind with the truth of 
God, to open the heart to the love of God, and to 
devote the will to the purpose of God.” The church 
member who enters the sanctuary and has such an 
experience of worship cannot fail to leave it a finer 
person and a better Christian. 


@ Tue Wortp Counci or Cuurcues, into which 
Northern Baptists voted their membership at the 
Los Angeles Convention in 1939, now consists of 86 
communions and denominations in 29 different 
countries. Latest additions to the list of members 
are the Church of Ireland, which has nearly 500,000 
members and belongs to the Anglican tradition, and 
the Assyrian Church, also known as the Nestorian 
Church, which 600 years ago was once one of the 
great churches of the East with missionaries all 
over Asia, including China and India. After the 
extirpation of Christianity from Mesopotamia by 
the Mongols of the 14th century, the church sur- 
vived in the mountains of ancient Assyria. Its total 
membership is now only 60,000 of whom 25,000 are 
in Iraq, 10,000 in Syria, and 25,000 scattered in 
Russia and Iran. Thus the World Council increas- 
ingly becomes truly global in scope and representa- 
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tion. Northern Baptists may well take satisfaction 
in the realization that they were among the first to 
become affiliated with this organization of ecumeni- 
cal Christianity. 


@ Dprine THE PEAK PERIOD OF GERMAN AIR RAIDS 
on London, its famous 160-year-old daily newspaper 
The London Times, did not miss a single issue. Re- 
cently its 50,000th issue brought tributes from the 
King, the Prime Minister, other distinguished Brit- 
ons, and columns of congratulations from news- 
paper contemporaries. In its 50,000th issue The 
London Times again emphasized “freedom of the 
press” as its basic principle. Its editorial said, 
“Freedom of the press is not the privilege of a news- 
paper but the fundamental liberty of a subject.” An 
American editor expressed this in slightly different 
form when he said, “Freedom of the press is the 
inalienable right of the people to be informed.” The 
only restriction valid upon it is wartime censorship, 
and that should be restricted to information of 
military value to the enemy. But the distinction of 
not missing an issue during the war is not a monop- 
oly of The London Times. It belongs also to The 
London Baptist Times, now under the distinguished 
editorship of Dr. F. Townley Lord who succeeded 
the late Dr. J. C. Carlile four years ago. In a recent 
letter Dr. Lord wrote to Missions: 

For five years here in the center of London we have been 
in the thick of it. There was one week in 1940 when our 
paper went to press amid flames all around. Our printing 
office still stands like a sentinel watching over widespread 
devastation. It is really remarkable that through all the 
bombing and dislocation of transport, never once has our 
paper failed to appear on the appointed day, for which we 
are very grateful. 2 
During these years of war whatever headaches and 
anxieties Missions has had, such as paper restric- 
tions, labor shortage, mail delays, etc., have really 
been minor inconveniences by comparison. 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


U.S.S.R.: The Story of So- 
viet Russia, by Watter Dv- 
RANTY, is one of the most in- 
forming books on Russia that 
have appeared throughout the 


long period since Russia emerged 
from the chaos of the First World 
War as a communist revolution- 
ary state. The author knows his 
subject thoroughly. He writes au- 


thoritatively and objectively. For 
many years as the Moscow cor- 
respondent of The New York Times, 
he travelled far and wide, knew 
intimately Russia’s leaders, Lenin, 
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Trotzky, Stalin, and all the rest, 
observed the development of the 
Five Year Plan and subsequent 
plans, watched with keen interest 
the growing industrial strength, 
military might, and diplomatic 
prestige of the new nation whose 
economic system was feared by 
the world of capitalism, whose 
anti-religious crusade terrified 
Catholic and Protestant eccleési- 
asticisms, whose military progress 
was an obstacle to the plans of 
Hitler, and whose magnificent 
achievements in driving back his 
armies now seem destined to make 
Russia the complete master of 
Europe. This book is absorbingly 
interesting. There is not a dull 
page in it. Filled with factual 
material, yet reported with clarity 
and historical perspective, it gives 
to the reader a thoroughly re- 
liable and illuminating account 
of what has happened during 
the past 25 years in that vast 
area known as the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics. The book 
ends with the historic Teheran 
Conference of President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Marshall Stalin, world sig- 
nificance of which, says the author 
is that “it involved the recogni- 
tion by the United States and 
Great Britain of Russia’s pas- 
sage from the larval state of rev- 
olutionary pariah, through an 
indeterminate cocoon period of 
half-friend, half-foe, into full 
acceptance as an ally and great 
power.” Any reader of Missions 
who reads this book will thank 
this magazine for having brought 
it to his attention. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott and Co.; 287 pages; $3.00.) 
® @ 

Enough and to Spare, by 
Kirtitey F. Maruer, Professor 
of Geology at Harvard University, 
answers the popular belief once 
set forth by Malthus that some 
day “there will not be enough to 


go around.” Examining “the 
current trends of population 
changes,” ascertaining “the quan- 
tities of foodstuffs,” estimating 
“‘the raw materials of the earth” 
and investigating “the ability of 
scientific research and techniques 
to change the relation between 
man and his environment,” Dr. 
Mather concludes that the “boun- 
ties of the earth are adequate to 
supply all mankind with the 
means for comfortable existence,” 
but that we run into impossible 
situations when nations attempt 
to live on their own resources. 
“Only as each contributes freely 
and without hindrance to the wel- 
fare of all Mankind can the re- 
sources of any be utilized to the 
best advantage.”” Man’s trouble, 
says Professor Mather, is that he 
has not learned that the Golden 
Rule is a law of life, rather than a 
pious platitude. Its practice is an 
absolute necessity, not only for 
survival but for the attainment of 
“the co-operative life of universal 
brotherhood.” Thus, “the scien- 
tific study of man as an inhabit- 
ant of the earth makes it abso- 
lutely clear that the virtues ex- 
tolled by the prophetic voices of 
religion are in complete harmony 


Just Published — Vol. Vil in 
A History of the Expansion of Christianity 


ADVANCE 
THROUGH 
STORM 


by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


‘This seventh and final volume in a 
monumental history of the expan- 
sion of Christianity throughout the 
world is a book not of the month or 
of the year but of a decade."* — 
Samuel McCrea Cavert $4.00 


At Your Bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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with the best interests of indi- 
viduals and nations.” This book 
brings scientific illustration and 
support to the funnamental re- 
ligious belief that men must be 
brothers. (Harper and Brothers; 
186 pages; $2.00.) 
@e@ ®@ 

My Life With the Enemy, by 
Puyiuis ArRGALL; a former Pres- 
byterian missiqnary in Japan, and 
for the past 25 years a correspond- 
ent for a London newspaper and 
managing editor of The Japan 
News Week, is an illuminating 
and authoritative narrative of 
life in Japan during her extended 
residence. She traveled widely, 
was present at numerous inter- 
national functions, and came to 
know many Japanese people in 
all walks of life. Because of her 
knowledge and her Canadian and 
therefore British citizenship, she 
was arrested on the day after 
“Pearl Harbor” and imprisoned 
for several months. After a trial 
that seemed like a travesty of 
justice, she was sentenced to 18 
months at hard labor. Fortu- 
nately through the good offices of 
U. S. Ambassador Grew she was 
released and repatriated on the 
first sailing of the M. S. Grips- 
holm in June, 1942. Everything 
Japanese comes into review in this 
fascinating book. At times she is 
severely critical, as for example, 
in discussing the numerous com- 
peting denominations in Japa- 
nese missions, the real reason 
behind the pressure of the Japa- 
nese government for the amalga- 
mation of Christian bodies in 
Japan, European imperialism in 
Asia, and the failure of the British 
Government to support Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson in his 
protest against Japanese aggres- 
sion into Manchuria. Tersely she 
summarizes the situation in 1931. 
“The British note of protest was 
never sent. The United States 
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The Bible 
and the 
Common 


Reader 


By Mary Ellen Chase. This fa- 
mous novelist has written “with 
simplicity and charm and humor 
and scholarship. . . . There is not 
one dull page. Not one sentence 
which does not add to the lay- 
man’s knowledge of the world’s 
most richly rewarding book.” — 
New York Post. $2.50 
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was out on a limb, and the Japa- 
nese were in Manchuria.” Omi- 
nous is her warning about the 
racial significance of the war. 
Tersely again she summarizes the 
picture, “Singapore proved more 
conclusively than anything else 
could have done that the Pacific 
War is not economic; it is not 
strictly for extended empire or 
Japanese lebensraum. It is a racial 
war, the yellow race against the 
white race.” If her diagnosis is 
correct the conclusion is irrefuta- 
ble. Victory over Japan will not 
settle the basic problem of race 


By Frank and Mildred M. Eakin. 9 ° 
Here is a timely rethinking of our Let S Think 


religious aims, an informal, lively 
about Our 


discussion of what religion is. 
It stresses racial cooperation, 


relationships in the Far East. 
(Macmillan; 290 pages; $3.00.) 
eee 
Decision and Destiny, by 
Gerorce A. CLARKE, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Malden, 
Mass., contains 18 character study 
sermons, presenting nine Old and 
nine New Testament characters 
who made pertinent decisions 
that determined their destinies. 
The importance of reaching defi- 
nite decisions on paramount prob- 
lems and at crucial times is em- 
phasized and applied to modern 
life. (Revell; 143 pages; $1.50.) 
ee0e8 
Boot and Saddle in Africa, 


eighteen centuries of hu- field Schools, are perti- by Taomas A. Lamaie, for =a 
man contemplation. nent and inspiring. years a missionary doctor in 
$3.00 $2.00 Ethiopia and personal physician 
to Emperor Haile Selassie, takes 
the reader on 13 thrilling and in- 
forming rides as the doctor jour- 
neys on his errands of healing and 
mercy. This is an inspiring and en- 
tertaining book, full of adventure, 
faith, sorrow and love; depicting 


community service, and world- = 
pref 20 Religion 











Narrow 
Is the Way 


By William E. Park. 
Combining humor, com- 
mon sense, and spiritual 
truth, these sermons for 
young people, by the 
President of the North- 


Behold 
the Man 


Edited by Ralph L. 
Woods. A treasury of 
opinions and interpreta- 
tions of Jesus Christ, 
drawn from every age, 
from every land, from 














Prisoners’ Personal 


Quest Crisis 


By D. H. C. Read. This 
searching inquiry into the 
reality and nature of God 
was originally delivered 
behind barbed wire to 


By Carl Heath Kopf. A 
first-aid book for spirit- 
ual emergency, giving 
constructive religious ad- 
vice for every crisis we 


may face, from birth to 


scenes that reveal the physician’s 
love for and devotion to his work 
and the people of Ethiopia and 
the Egyptian Sudan. (Revell; 158 
pages; $2.00.) 


prisoners of war in Ger- 
eee 


The Leathernecks Come 
Through, by Cuapiain W. Wr- 
eta Wiiarp, U.S.N.R., tells of 


many. $1.50 death. $2.00 
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the experience of a Protestant 
Navy chaplain who was with the 
first Marines to land on the shores 
of Tarawa. The book is highly 
spiritual as well as informing. 
(Revell; 224 pages: $2.50.) 


The Christian Mission in 
Our Day, by Luman J. SHarer, 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Church 
in America, analyzes the nature 
and background of the present 
world crisis, and stresses the need 
and place of Christianity in a 
postwar world at home and 
abroad. “Christian ideals will be 
applied to life only when men and 
women fired by faith and devo- 
tion will it so.” This volume deals 
with vital facts and burning issues 
in a sane and intelligent manner, 
calling fer commitment and ac- 
tion. (Friendship Press; 168 


pages; $1; paper, 60 cents.) 
@e9o 


The Free Church Tradition 
in the Life of England, by 
Ernest A. Payng, is a record of 
the development, growth and wit- 
ness of the Free Church in Eng- 
land, and an appraisal of its 
present and possible future reli- 
gious contribution to the world. 
(Student Christian Movement 
Press; 158 pages; $1.20.) 

@e@°e@ 


The Church Must Win! by 
Cartes T. Leper, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, discusses the place, 
purpose, and program of the 
Christian Church universal, dur- 
ing and after this world conflict. 
The emphasis is on what to do 
rather than how to do it. (Revell; 


185 pages; $1.75.) 
eee 


Great Interviews of Jesus, 
by Cuarence E. Macartney, 
contains 15 sermons based on in- 
terviews that Jesus held with in- 
dividuals, representing various 
needs and personalities. The mes- 




















BE SURE, for instance, that it is the Beloved King James 

(authorized) Version which has been the world favorite 
for more than two centuries. Be sure, too, that the type is clear 
and readable ... that the binding is built to last. National has 
published fine editions of the King James Version exclusively 


for more than 80 years. 





sages are scriptural, evangelistic, 
and practical and they give di- 
rection to life. (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury; 190 pages; $1.50.) 
@©@°0e 
Books Received 

The Real Soviet Russia, by Davip 
J. Daun, Yale University Press, 
260 pages, $3.50. 

The Battle Against Isolation, by 
Waurer *Jounson, University of 
Chicago Press, 270 pages, $3.00. 

God Passes By, by Snocut Errenp1, 
Baha’i Publishing Committee, 412 
pages, $2.50. 

More Than Conquerors, by W. 
Henprixsen, Baker’s, 285 pages, 
$2.25. 

According to Paul, by Harn 
Franxuixs Raut, Scribner's, 272 
pages, $2.75. : 

Toward the Understanding of Eu- 
rope, by Ernan T. Couron, Associa- 
tion Press, 86 pages, $1.00. 





Sabbath, the Dayfof Delight, by 
AsranaM E, Mruieram, Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, 495 pages, $3.00. 

How to Think of Christ, by Wit11aM 
Apams Brown, Scribner’s, 305 pages, 
$3.00. 

Many Creeds One Cross, by Curis- 
topHmR E. Srorrs, Macmillan, 154 
pages, $1.75. 

The Postwar World, Taz Murricx 
Lecrurss, Abingdon Cokesbury, 206 
pages, $2.00. 

How to Think of Christ, by Wu1ttam 
Apams Brown, Scribners, 305 pages, 
$3.00. 

The Revolt Against God, by Rurus 
Wasnineton Weaver, Revell, 243 
pages, $2.50. 

Re-educating Germany, by WmRNER 
Ricuter, University of Chicago 
Press, 227 pages, $3.50. ; 

Earth Might Be Fair, by Ricnarp 
S. Emmica, Harper & Brothers, 112 
pages, $1.50. 
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The Great Hope - 
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for Disadvantaged People 


Report of the annual meeting of the Home Missions Council of 
North America, at Atlantic City, N. J., January 8-12, 1945 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 


A typical sharecropper cabin. Millions of Americans live in such conditions 


CORNING weasel words and sentimental piety 
Dr. Mark A. Dawber in his keynote address to 
the annual meeting of the Home Missions Council of 
North America, January 8-12, in Atlantic City, 
N. J. argued for plain speaking by the Christian 
church in behalf of disadvantaged peoples of North 
America. “While in no way detracting from the 
rightful criticism of other nations,” said he, “we 
could achieve more if we would give a demonstra- 
tion of how to deal with impoverished people who 
live under our own flag and for whom we have had 
responsibility for nearly half a century. To make 
possible the fruits of a Christian democracy to these 
various groups in our midst is an imperative of 
Christian missions. To the everlasting credit of the 
missionary enterprise, it has been and is now for 
them the great hope.” 


Nearly 200 delegates, representing 23 different 
denominations in the Council considered for three 
days the theme “Home Missions Plans for the 
Future.” This interdenominational home mission 
agency works in cities and town and country fields, 
conducts missions among migrant workers, share- 
croppers, American Indians, Spanish-Americans, 
and Japanese Americans. The year 1945 is the 25th 
year of work among migrants. Miss Edith Lowry 
told of a new type of activity which had been 
started by the Division for Volunteer Service. Mrs. 
Hermina Browne has been working in five New 
York hospitals in musical therapy. By training 
volunteer workers to help, a large rehabilitation 
service to returning service men is envisioned. Re- 
ferring to national trends which affect missions, Miss 
Lowry said that the war had reduced high school 
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enrolment by 1,000,000 students and had raised the 
number of employed 14-17 year-olds to 3,000,000, 
while the number of women workers had increased 
from 15,000,000 in April 1940 to 18,000,000 in April 
1944. 

Opening the conference* was a dinner meeting, 
addressed by Mrs. Margaret R. Carter of the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, New York, N. Y., and Secre- 
tary Hermann N. Morse, of the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions. Mrs. Carter, in an address on 
“‘ America Plans for the Future,” called attention to 
the many post-war plans and added that “‘most of 
them represent plans to preserve the interests of the 
group making the plan.” The real need is for those 
who look beyond special interests to the interests of 
all people in the nation. She called for a remobiliza- 
tion after the war that would use in the peace ef- 
fort all the enthusiasm and vigor that we have put 
into the war effort. “We need to do more than to 
provide 60,000,000 post-war jobs,” she said; “we 
want also to feel that we as individuals can make a 
contribution to society.” 

The address by Dr. Morse was on the conference 
theme. He pointed to the problem that will be 
created for home missions when in the years immedi- 
ately following the war, the population is again 
reshuffled, and said, “The problems the churches 
face today must be faced corporately if we hope to 
solve them.” Mrs. Norman V. Peale, President of 
the Council for the past two years, expressed the 
same feeling in her presidential address: “The 
masses of people will give less and less attention to 
denominationalism as a way of life and more and 
more to Christianity.” 

In a session devoted to city mission work, Presi- 
dent Kenneth D. Miller of the New York City Mis- 
sion Society, spoke of the dark future. “In our cities 
we are raising a generation of people who have no 
vital connection with religion,” he said as he called 
for the downtown city churches to meet with vision 
the needs of the people who live in their communi- 
ties. Dr. H. Paul Douglas, since 1921 research direc- 
tor of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
spoke in the same session. Of the city churches 70% 
are located near to each other in clusters of three or 
more, according to surveys by Dr. Douglas, who 
call for cooperation among them to solve the prob- 
lems they face. 

Town and country church work was the center of 
attention in a session addressed by Prof. W. V. Den- 
nis, of Rural Sociology, Pennsylvania State College. 
He charged that the rural churches have been too 
neglected. “It is in rural America that the hope of 
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extending and maintaining a dynamic Christianity 
now lies,” he declared, adding that “Protestant 
Christianity has never been really at home in the 
cities. The city churches have survived until the 
present only because of the steady stream of new 
life which has flowed into them from rural areas. All 
that you aim for in post-war rural life, an extended 
and more suitable rural education, more adequate 
provisions for sound health, a constructive and more 
nearly just land policy, the elimination of racial dis- 
crimination, the development of community and the 
elevation of all rural living to levels in which person- 
alities may find opportunity for full groowth—these 
and other aims can be achieved only if and when the 
hearts and minds of those who labor for them are in- 
spired and governed by the spirit of Christ Himself.” 

Although most of the discussion concerned home 
mission work in the United States, one session was 
devoted to the West Indies. In every instance there 
was concern about finding basic solutions of the 
problems rather than palliatives. Thus Secretary 
Charles S- Detweiler, addressing the conference on 
“Our Concern for Puerto Rico,” said that our gov- 
ernment had spent $75,000,000 in that country in 
the last ten years but the problems of the island 





Street playground in the slums. It assuredly is not 
conducive to discipline or character forming 
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were not cured. “The greatest thing we can do for 
Puerto Rico,” he said, “is to win men and women to 
Jesus Christ and form them into self-directing and 


self-supporting churches. We are bearers of the- 


Kingdom of God to the people of the world.” 
Migrations on an increasing scale by white and 
Negro people alike from the South to the North 
were envisaged by Director Will W. Alexander of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, in an address on mission 
work among racial minorities. One third of the pres- 
ent rural population in the South must look to indus- 
try for economic opportunity for themselves and 
their families. Here was one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities which the church has: to help bridge the gap 
between the life which these people have lived and 
the life which urban and industrial living demands 
of them. Speaking against segregation he said, ““ We 
need to approach Negroes as American citizens and 
serve them and work with them in integrated pro- 
grams that reach all citizens regardless of race. 
Here again the church is called upon for pioneering.” 
Rev. Don R. Pielstick, field representative of the 
Home Missions Council, has been conducting 
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schools for Negro rural pastors in the South to equip 
them for better work. Dr. Dawber reported that 
1500 Negroes go into the ministry each year and 
that less than 100 of them have had college and 
seminary training. More than 20,000 now in service 
have not gone beyond tlte third grade. Mr. Pielstick, 
in his report, showed the dangers implied in such 
facts for the cities, to which many Negroes will 
move. 

New interest was awakened in a united publicity 
department. Field Editor Harold E. Fey, of The 
Christian Century, spoke of the need for Protestants 
to join together to establish a public relations pro- 
gram. Such a program would make an interdenomi- 
national approach to the secular press to secure wider 
publicity for Protestant work, and would interpret 
Protestant Christianity in such a way as tostrengthen 
Christian faith and to oppose the drift toward secu- 
larism. Recruiting home missionaries was considered 
in one of the closing sessions. Secretary Winburn 
Thomas of the Student Volunteer Movement re- 
ported that his organization is now presenting the 
challenge of the World Christian Mission to youth of 
high school age, and that many of them are indicat- 
ing an interest in the home field. 

Two Baptists were elected to office for the coming 
year. Treasurer Edna R. Howe, of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, was 
elected Treasurer of the Council; and Secretary G. 
Pitt Beers, of The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society, was chosen to head the Committee on work 
in the Inter-Mountain Area. 


Picturesque poverty in Puerto Rico, Al- 

though the background is picturesque, the 

poverty is nevertheless acute and is 

matched by spiritual poverty which only 
a vital Christian faith can remove 
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Next Year’s Crusade 


For All Baptist Churches 


A preliminary announcement about the new field 
program proposed for the next denominational year 


CHRISTIAN LIFE CRU- 

SADE coordinating all of 
the denomination’s field programs, 
was voted at the mid-year meet- 
ings of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion. It will be devel- 
oped in three stages: A Planning 
Conference at Green Lake next 
summer; 200 Training Confer- 
ences from September to Decem- 
ber 1945; and a series of six 
evening Institutes in every Bap- 
tist church in the Northern 
Baptist Convention during Janu- 
ary and February of 1946, one 
Institute to occur on a stated 
evening in each of the six succes- 
sive weeks. 

Purpose of these Institutes is to 
enable every church to begin the 
calendar year of 1946 with an 
outstanding emphasis upon the 
opportunities and responsibilities 
of Northern Baptists as individu- 
als and as church members in the 
present world situation and set 
for itself achievement goals to be 
reached during the year. The pro- 
gram for the local church will pro- 
vide a two hour session each night, 
with 20 minutes as an opening pe- 
riod including prayer, meditation, 
and a devotional message by the 
pastor. This will be followed by 40 
minutes as an interpretive period 
presenting the six subjects of the 
Crusade: Ministry to Returning 
Service Men and Women, Evan- 
gelism, Christian Teaching, Social 
Progress, Stewardship, Missions. 
One subject will be discussed each 
evening. The closing period of 50 
minutes will be a planning period. 
In larger churches simultaneous 
groups covering each of these sub- 
jects will be held on each evening. 


+ 


By Srantey |. StuBER 


In smaller churches where the 
numbers attending would not 
warrant such division, an alter- 
native program will meet the re- 
quirements of the local church. 
Following the Institutes the 
church is expected to arrange a 
meeting of the entire membership 
to hear the report of findings by 
the various planning groups and 
set up achievement goals. These 
will cover the period ending on 
December 31, 1946, when the 
church may hold another special 
gathering to report on its achieve- 
ment. 

Early information will go to all 
churches regarding the program. 
The pastor of each church will be 
asked to make a real effort to 
secure the presence of his church 
lay leaders in the nearest Train- 
ing Conference. Not later than 


Evan J. Shearman 
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October 15, each church will be 
provided with a packet of ma- 
terial which will aid the pastor 
and his committee in developing 
the type of program best adapted 
to the needs of the church. 


New Eastern Representative 


On February 15, Dr. Evan J. 
Shearman began his new service 
as Eastern Regional Representa- 
tive of the Council on Finance and 
Promotion, with headquarters at 
152 Madison Ave., New York 
City. For the past nine years he 
was pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Springfield, Mass. Dr. 
Bruce Jackson, who has been 
temporarily carrying the work of 
Eastern Regional Representative 
in conjunction with that of the 
Field Activities department will 
now be able to devote full time to 
the Field Activities program. Dr. 
Shearman is a graduate of Colby 
College and Newton Theological 
Seminary. He was formerly assist- 
ant pastor and educational direc- 
tor of Emmanuel Baptist Church 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and later 
pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Woburn, Mass. In Springfield, 
he served as President and Inter- 
national Chaplain of the Civitan 
Club, as Chairman of the Spring- 
field Board of Public Welfare, and 
for ten years as Recording Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Baptist 
Convention. 


Baptists Active in 
United Church Canvass 


Northern Baptists are playing 
an active part in the second pe- 
riod of the United Church Canvass 
(February 18 to March 11), now 
in full swing. Dr. Earl Frederick 
Adams is chairman of the Finance 
Committee and Rev. Stanley I. 
Stuber, secretary of publicity, is 
acting director. Many churches 
which ordinarily conduct their 
Every Member Enlistment in the 
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spring are participating, if located 
in town or cities where such a 
canvass is being held. Special 
emphasis is being placed this year 
on the spiritual values of the 
United Church Canvass, which is 
in effect a simultaneous Every 
Member Enlistment on the part 


of all the churches in a given com- 
munity. Attention is focused on 
the opportunity to “re-enlist” 
the returning service man in the 
world mission of the church. 

The beautiful painting, re- 
produced on the inside front 
cover, was made for this year’s 


Next Summer’s Schedule at Green Lake 


Thirteen summer conferences have been scheduled for the new 
Northern Baptist Convention Assembly Property at Green Lake 


The full schedule of conferences 
to be held at Green Lake next 
summer is as follows: 

Correspondence about reserva- 
tions and rates for attendance at 


ard Hoiland, National Program 
Director, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

All other inquiries about Green 
Lake accommodations should be 


June 15-19, COLLEGE AND SEMINARY PRESIDENTS 

June 18-21, Nationa, Councit Baptist Youtu FEetLtowsnaip 
June 21-28, Nationa, YoutH CONFERENCE 

June 26—July 13, Lasoratory Vacation CnurcH ScHOOL 
June 30-July 4, Nationa LAYMEN’s Retreat 

July 5-13, Nationat Baptist Ministers’ CONFERENCE 

July 14-21, Wisconsin Baptist YoutH AssEMBLY 

July 23-25, Wisconsin Baptist Women’s House Party 
July 27-August 4, Curistian Epucation Workers’ CONFERENCE 
August 4-6, Specta DELEGATED CONFERENCES 

August 7-15, Missions CONFERENCE 

August 17-25, SprrrruaL Resources AND EVANGELISM 
August 26—September 3, Music aNnp Re.icious Drama 


the above conferences should be 
addressed to your state or city 
Baptist headquarters, or to Rich- 


addressed to Mr. J. C. Clark, 
Business Manager, Northern Bap- 
tist Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 


The Roger Williams Inn on the Green Lake Assembly Grounds 
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United Church Canvass. Avail- 
able in poster form in full color 
(size 17 X 21 inches), it may be 
adapted to Northern Baptist 
church use by pasting in the 
blank space below the picture a 
sticker which carries these words: 
RE-ENLISTING IN THE LARGER 
Cause. 

The church needs this returned 
veteran even more than the na- 
tion needed him. He will gladly 
reenlist if he finds the home 
church holding faithfully to a 
world-redeeming mission, earn- 
estly preaching and practising the 
gospel of Christ and motivated by 
His sacrificial spirit. Now is the 
time to rise above small affairs 
and R&-ENLIST IN THE LARGER 
Cause. 

Churches or church groups will 
find this poster ideal for calling 
attention to their program for re- 
turning service men. A poster and 
a sticker (please mention if sticker 
is desired) may be ordered for 10¢ 
from United Church Canvass, 297 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


They Do Not Favor 
Peacetime Conscription 


Presidents and representatives 
of Baptist schools, colleges and 
seminaries, attending the Mid- 
winter Conference of the Associa- 
tion of Baptist Educational Insti- 
tutions in Atlantic City, went on 
record as opposing at this time 
national legislation for peacetime 
military conscription. 

Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, Head- 
master of the Peddie School, 
Hightstown, New Jersey, and 
president of the Association, re- 
ported the action following a ses- 
sion on January 9 in which the 
group listened to a report by Pres- 
ident Donald J. Cowling of Carle- 
ton College on legislation now 
before Congress. 

It was the opinion of the Bap- 
tist educational leaders that legis- 
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lation ought to be delayed until 


the post-war scene is much more 
clearly in sight. They agreed to 
discuss this point of view with 
other national educational organ- 
izations and to communicate their 
views to Congress. 


Global Travels 
The Secret Place 

The interesting story of what 

happened to one copy of the 

denomination’s devotional book 

The devotional booklet, Tur 
Secret Piace, has reached the 
half million mark in circulation. 

“This phenomenal increase has 
been achieved without organized 
subscription campaigns. About 
110,000 copies of each issue are 
sent to the armed forces. 

The Committee receives hun- 
dreds of unsolicited letters from 
those who use the booklet telling 
of its contribution to their spir- 
itual life. Chaplains and soldiers 
write about its use at the front. 

One very interesting story was 
reported to the General Council. 
Private Richard L. Husted, one 
of the three sons of Dr. Harold R. 
Husted of East Orange, N. J., re- 
turned in late November from 
overseas. He had served about a 


year with the Third Infantry Di- 
vision in Italy and France, was 
wounded at Anzio in January, 
1944, and following his recovery 
rejoined his company. In August, 
1944, he took part in the invasion 
of Southern France and near Bel- 
fort Gap was again wounded. 
With a broken foot he was evacu- 
ated by plane to Naples and then 
by hospital ship to the United 
States. On arrival at Halloran 
Hospital he did not possess a sin- 
gle “thing” that he had when he 
left this country more than a year 


ago. During the military cam- ~ 


paigns in North Africa, Italy and 
France, he had lost glasses, watch, 
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pen, pencil, pocketbook, every- 
thing he owned. Classed as a 
“bed patient,” he did not return 
in uniform. In Naples, the Red 
Cross gave him a small bag con- 
taining toilet articles. In that bag 
he brought back a few letters, 
several snapshots of members of 
his family, and a copy of the 
latest issue of Tar Secret Piaas. 
First Lt. William D. Husted is 
a prisoner of war in Germany, and 
Lt. Harold H. Husted is with the 
Marines in the South West Pa- 
cific. These sons of Dr. Husted 
and the sons of many others are 
receiving spiritual strength from 
our Baptist devotional booklet. 


A A 
Baptists at Cleveland 


The following Northern Baptists attended the Conference on the 
Bases of a Just and Durable Peace at Cleveland, Ohio, January 16-19, 
1945, reported on pages 148-152. All of them are qualified to give a 
report of the conference to churches and associations. 


Ear. F. Apams 

Dana M. ALBAUGH 

Miss Margaret T. 
APPLEGARTH 

Mrs. Epwin E. Ausrey 

E. E. AUBREY 

Wriu1am Axiine 

G. Prrr Bezrs 

E. A. Baeuu 

Mas. H. R. CHAMBERLIN 

Brrnarp C, CLAUSEN 

Donatp B. Clrowarp 

O. pp W. Cummines 

FrRankKuIn D. Etmer, Jr. 


J. Harotp GAMBLE 
CuHARLEs W. GruKEY 
Kyus Hase.pen 

A. H. Hastam 
Harvey Ho. 

A. J. Hupson 

FRANK JENNINGS 
Mrs. Dana C. Jonzs 
K. S. LatourerTr 
G. Merritt Lenox 
W. O. Lewis 
Wu B. Lirpsarp 
Wituiam G. MarHer 


Harry S. Myers 

J. W. Nrxon 

Harotp C. Pxi..ips 
JAMES QuINN 

Max R#EINSTEIN 

J.J. Runyan | 

D. R. Saarpe 
Ro.ianp W. ScHLOERB 
Mrs. R. L. Spomret 
Sranuey I. Sruser 
Lesiie E. Swain 

Joun W. THomas 
Mrs. D. B. Wurrep 
Mrs. F. C. Wieetnton 


An outdoor conference class at Green Lake 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











Interior of the First Baptist Church, Chengtu, West China 


The Missionary Home 
of the Open Door 


By Minnie M. ARGETSINGER 


Norse.—Miss Minnie M. Arget- 
singer arrived in the United States 
in December, 1944, after a long and 
arduous trip from Chengtu, West 
China. Since 1919, she has repre- 
sented the Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society in this 
remote field. Engaged primarily in 
evangelistic work, her service has 
brought rich returns to the Kingdom 
enterprise. The following article is 
the substance of an interview with 
Miss Argetsinger.—Ep. 


MY way home I had the 
delightful experience of hav- 

ing Dr. Dorothy Gates with me 
from Chengtu to Ipin, and as I 
read at headquarters her account 
of our farewell and this first stage 
of the trip, I am reminded of how 
accustomed to the ways of China 
we “oldsters” become. She found 
much I had forgotten that was 
novel and interesting to a new- 
comer and I choose to quote what 
her keen eyes and ready pen cap- 
tured during those strenuous days: 


During our last days in Chengtu I 
helped Miss Argetsinger sort and 


dispose of her things, getting the 
house in readiness for occupancy by 
the Y.W.C.A. during her furlough. 
We fixed box locks, packed equip- 
ment for the four to six-day boat trip 
—pans, kettles, stove, fuel, dishes, 
cups, silver, towels, dishpan, soap, 
candles, bedding, mosquito netting 
and every article needed. Folks came 
asking to go along, and finally the 
food and cooking had to be planned 
for nine foreigners, instead of the 
original three. Day by day, all day 
long, the Chinese came to say good- 
bye to her. In sorting she discovered 
small items she could give to the 
women and children among whom 
she worked. One morning the chil- 
dren appeared at her invitation. Such 
broad smiles! Another day grateful 
women came and there was a farewell 
meeting on the lawn. There seemed 
no end to the invitations she must 
accept from her host of friends. As 
we finally went to the boat one morn- 
ing, she was accompanied down the 
street to the sound of fire-crackers 
in true Chinese style. We were lodged 
on a small flat row-boat with curved 
matting roof over the middle. Seven 
rowers stood at the front. We slept 
on the floor on padded quilts. The 
river was high and the current swift, 
and the treacherous rapids gave the 
rowers a chance to show their skill. 
We traveled 30 hours in the five days 





it took to cover the less than 250 
miles to Ipin, my new station. The 
rest of the time we were waiting! 


So, in Dorothy Gates’s words, 
we began our trip that took nine 
of us missionaries to Ipin. There I 
was joined by Dr. and Mrs. Tom- 
kins, Miss Lydia Crawford and 
Miss Sara Downer. From there 
we went to Chungking, and by 
plane to Calcutta, India, a city 
full of soldiers. On the way to the 
port of Bombay I took trips to 
famous spots, including the Taj 
Mahal. The heat was terrific. We 
went aboard with no hour set for 
departure, and no knowledge of 
our route—just a prayer for all of 
us to reach our destination. Each 
evening of the voyage the mis- 
sionaries held services which 
American soldiers were glad to 
attend. At one meeting there were 
172 men in uniform. They chose 
their own hymns, their favorites, 
that were called for over and over 
again—“God be with you till we 
meet again,’ “‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy,” “In the garden,” “Faith 
is the victory.” We had a com- 
fortable trip and were deeply - 
grateful to God as we joined our 
loved ones again. 

In taking stock of the work I 
left back in China, certain activi- 
ties stand out in bold relief. 

The little tots, hundreds of 
them, gathered off the streets. 
My home was really a Christian 
Center and the children came 
twice a week for worship. In 
pleasant weather the 300 wigglers, 
from 2 to 14 years, were seated on 
the lawn. A fine young Baptist 
woman helped me. First they were 
wild as fawns, but after games 
and tactful discipline they settled 
down to love the songs and stories. 
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The gatherings were used for all 
sorts of lessons, discipline, cleanli- 
ness of body and language, heal- 
ing of their simple ailments, and 
laying a firm foundation for un- 
derstanding the care and love of a 
heavenly Father. 

Little evangels they proved to 
be. They brought their mothers, 
many of whom were too timid to 
come alone. Several brought their 
fathers, who needed eye or other 
treatment. 

Teen-age groups were organized 
into divisions for Bible study. 
After a year a group of eight boys 
from the government school, all 
from the graduating class, were 
baptized in August, 1944, the en- 
tire class coming as a unit. From 
among these boys, four are al- 
ready beginning college and uni- 
versity training. 

At first, boys from the Chris- 
tian Union High School came to 
look at my pictures and books. 
Later they, too, turned to the 
greatest of all knowledge—the na- 
ture and love of God. 

Mr. Yang, Christian principal 
of the Junior Middle School, led 
to Christ several of the boys I had 
been teaching in his school. 

Despise not small things! The 
first day only three or four women 
came to the mothers’ meeting in 
my home for Bible study. But 
what has come of it? Later many 
came and from among them have 
emerged women who are clean, 
who serve tea beautifully, who 
have become responsible leaders 
in the church, ushering, welcom- 
ing people, leading prayer services 
and recruiting others. They have 
learned to pray. It was hard to 
leave them. : 

Christmas was wonderful. Over 
100 young people came to chat. 
They occupied three rooms, and 
since I could not be everywhere at 
once, I asked a person in each 
room to be responsible for enter- 





tainment. One group of young 
women asked me to tell them the 
meaning of Christmas. A second 
room held eighteen men from a 
pharmacy. In the third were my 
married friends who came to wish 
me happiness. Later my fellow- 
ship group came to spend the 
evening. 

Every Saturday night came 
college young people, predomi- 
nantly Christian and of the others 
many became Christian. They 
were their own leaders, and I was 
only adviser. Games, music, de- 
bates—and what discussions we 
did have! Speakers depicted the 
American church and American 
youth. “How do Americans 
farm?” Always an intriguing sub- 
ject. 

A girl of 12 years from the 
Primary School had toleave school 
to support her mother and several 
smaller brothers and sisters. She 
had no money to buy even a 
quilt for herself. Her friends gave 
as they could, raising the total 
amount needed, and she found 
employment as a helper in the 
Dental Clinic Laboratory. 

More givers than these. The 
parable of the woman with one 
pig. She had dedicated the pig to 
God, and then came the day when 
the pig was sold and she brought 
all the price to her Lord’s treasury 
—three dollars. 

The National Christian Coun- 





Mother and daughter operating a 
street food stand in China 
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cil has a Committee on the Chris- 
tian Home. Meetings of women 
are held every month to teach 
infant and child care, care of 
expectant mothers, hygiene, cook- 
ing, home decoration. Some of the 
more enterprising women learn 
the thousand characters of the 
simplified Chinese language and 
become literate. 

Individuals come endlessly. One 
couple were at the point of sep- 
aration. It isnot difficult to fathom 
the tensions among people living 
from hand to mouth in China or 
in other countries today. I gave 
them money with the advice, 
“Buy something to eat. You need 
not speak to each other, but you 
might find it helpful.” They did 
not separate. 

The 19-year-old girl came, all 
most hysterical, late at night. She 
had run away, I discovered. She 
needed a good bed, and [I had it. 
I was able to get in touch with 
her family. 

Food and sleep! Surely half the 
world is starved for both! A mis- 
sionary’s home may provide both. 

And more. One of my boys had 
come to study the Bible. Later, 
he said, “I want to learn to pray.” 
I explained the best I could and 
he tried. One morning about seven 
he rushed into my sitting room, 
crying, “I have learned how to 
pray! Last night as I was in bed 
thinking of what it would mean if 
I could only be conscious of God, 
a voice said to me, ‘Why don’t 
you try—you have never tried to 
pray.’ All at once I found myself 
on my knees actually praying and 
I felt the Presence of God with 


me.” A little later he was bap- 


tized. 
A Christian home with open 


doors in China is not necessarily 
more of an avenue for bringing 
children, young people, men and 
women to Christ than is the Ameri- 
can Christian home. 
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Across Barriers of Language 
In An American Melting Pot 





Missionary service in a West Virginia steel mill 
town among a cosmopolitan people of 40 races and 


nationalities whose spi 


iritual darknes 


$s is matched 


by the blackness of their physical environment 


THE east bank of the 
Ohio River 28 miles above 
Wheeling, W. Va., is Weirton, 
the largest unincorporated town 
in the United States. People from 
nearly 40 different races and na- 
tions work in the mills of the 
Weirton Steel Company. The 
difficulty of their adjustment to 
this strange environment is known 
only by those who have experi- 
enced it. We who work with them 
can relate only what our eyes 
have seen and our hgarts have 
felt. The barrier of Tanguage is 
not easily broken. A Serbian 
woman who speaks little English 
is unable to converse with her 
Greek and Italian neighbors who 
know no English. Therefore her 
entire life is confined to her 
home. That gives rise to another 
problem. Parents who seldom go 
out of the home for social gather- 
ings, are unable to observe and 
understand American customs. 
Their children, through public 
school contacts, wish to grow up 
in the “American way.” Conflict 
results in the home. 

Furnaces of the mill send forth 
smoke and graphite 24 hours of 
the day and night. At times the 
atmosphere becomes so dense that 
it is impossible to distinguish 
houses and objects across the 
street. That makes a black pic- 
ture, but it does not compare with 
the moral and spiritual darkness 
through which men are groping 





By Naomt NEWELL 


their way. On Main Street, only 
11 blocks long, 41 saloons and 
cafés sell intoxicating liquor. 

But Weirton is not all mills and 
smoke and bars. Many of its 
people have come to this country 
seeking a better life and have 
found it in a material way. Still 
they yearn for something more 
enduring and satisfying. To meet 
this need Baptists have placed a 
church and Christian center in 
Weirton. Thus for the past 25 
years the missionaries at the 
Christian center have been seek- 


ing to interpret Christianity in a 
practical way to the community. 
They have helped mothers bathe 
their babies, taught kindergarten, 
listened sympathetically to folk 
as they told of their troubles, and 
in each contact have sought to 
lead people to a knowledge of 
God and an acceptance of Christ. 

The first approach to the home 
is often through the kindergarten. 
Last year children from 10 na- 
tional backgrounds attended kin- 
dergarten. Some had never spoken 
English in their homes. So the 
teacher in a cosmopolitan area 
such as this was confronted with 
additional problems..The aim of 
the kindergarten is to help de- 
velop the lives of the children 
mentally, physically, socially, and 
spiritually. The last phase is dealt 
with as openly as the other three. 
Jewish children attend the cen- 
ter. At Christmas they hear the 





The All-Club Festival at the Weirton Christian Center last May when 
the May Queen was crowned. This year’s queen is a member of the 
Weirton Baptist Church and is now a student at Alderson Broaddus 
College 
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Kindergarten children and their mothers leaving the Christmas Party 
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at the Weirton Christian Center. In the group are Jewish, Greek, 
Austrian, and Indian children 


gospel record of the birth of 
Christ. One lad became so thrilled 
over the stories that he related 
them at home. The father imme- 
diately reminded his son that they 
were Jews and did not believe in 
Christ. The child, very much 
disturbed, replied, “But, Daddy, 
can’t we even believe in the 
baby Jesus?” 

The kindergarten is not only 
the first contact with the home, 
but also lays the foundation for 
many activities at the center. 
When these children go to public 
school they come back to the 
center at least one afternoon a 
week for a club program. Many 
continue attending club activities 
until they finish high school, and 
in peace time even into the years 
ahead. Each week during the past 
year 11 well-rounded club pro- 
grams were conducted in addition 
to three boys’ basket-ball leagues 
and one girls’ league. An English 
class for foreign-speaking women 
meets two afternoons a week for 
an hour and a half each session. 
The 14 regular attendants in this 
group, representing six nationali- 
ties, are all mothers with home 
responsibilities. Eight of them 
have sons or daughters in the 
armed forces. 


These and other scheduled ac- 
tivities are just a part of the day’s 
work at the center. A foreign 
woman telephones her English 
teacher to help her write a letter. 
A child calls to report that her 
mother has just sprained her 
ankle and wants one of the mis- 
sionaries to strap it for her. A 
neighbor breaks her leg and wants 
to borrow crutches. The mission- 
aries are called upon countless 
times to apply iodine to scratches. 
Often in the case of death, mem- 
bers of a family look to the Chris- 
tian center for comfort even 
though the Catholic priest be 
called in to perform the last rites. 

Is this work worthwhile? Are 
there results? These questions are 
often asked by thinking Baptists. 
The answer is found each day in 
the work itself. While calling one 
afternoon the missionary was 
asked by an Italian woman to 
write a letter to her daughter. Af- 
ter the heading and the salutation 
were completed the woman com- 
manded: “You give her plenty 
hell for me.” From that request 
grew a conversation that has 
helped to change the views and 
language of that mother. 

In another home a woman was 
greatly disturbed by the ill health 
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of her- husband and the many 
problems presented by their grown 
children. The missionary told 
from her own experience of inci- 
dents of answered prayer; then 
together they prayed. A week 
later the woman for the first time 
expressed a belief in prayer. 

The Christian center is the only 
institution in Weirton providing 
wholesome recreational activities 
for children and youth. Shows and 
pool rooms compete for their 
interest, and of course many if 
not otherwise occupied would find 
stealing and destroying property 
a means of recreation. At the 
center they spend their energies 
in a constructive way—working 
in the shop, engaging in Girl 
Scout activities, learning to cook 
and sew, and playing in the gym. 

The Christian center also serves 
as a “melting pot” where Greek, 
Italian, Pole, Slovak, Russian, 
Serbian, Jew, and Negro come to 
know each other as_ brothers. 
Children come to this realization 
as they play and work together; 
the women, through the Cos- 
mopolitan Woman’s Club and 
the English Class. 

In the midst of race and na- 
tionality prejudice and misunder- 
standing from many angles, the 
Christian center seeks to demon- 
strate the love of Christ. Mothers 
work in the mill, and leave the 
children to care for the house, 
prepare meals, and provide their 
own recreation. Many children 
are living in broken homes. One 
11-year-old girl on the playground 
told the missionary that her 
father had been sent back to the 
old country because he had a 
wife and children there. 

The need in Weirton is great 
and the work is hard, but God 
“is able to do exceeding abund- 
antly above all that we ask or 
think, according to the power 
that worketh in us.” 
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No. 26—Jesus Walks on 23. Greek letter. 24. Weight. 
the Water 26. “and .. . down your nets 
Across for a draught.” Luke 5:4. 

1. “Then they that were... 27. “wherefore didst . . . doubt.” 
the shipcame and worshipped Matt. 14331. 
him.” Matt. 14:33. 30. “Rabbi, thou Bs deve the Son 

8. “Stand in..., and sin of God.” John 1:49. : 
not.” Ps. 4:4. 31. “when he saw... wind 

5. “And he said, . . .” Matt. boisterous.” Matt. 14:30. 
14:29. 82. Calcium. 

10. “Be . . . goodcheer.” Matt. 83. “saying, Lord, .. . me.” 
14:27. Matt. 14:30. 
12. “they supposed it had been 85. “ship was now in the . . . of 
. spirit.” Mark 6:49. the sea.” Matt. 14:24. 
13. “I am the way, the..., $7. “and the archers . . . him.” 
and the life.” John 14:6. I Sam. 31:3. 
14. Walked. 89. “when they were come into 
16. “if it fall into a . . . on the the ship, the wind...” 
Sabbath day.” Matt. 12:11. Matt. 14:32. 
17. Japanese measure. 41. Servant. Ezra 2:57. 
18. Plane surface. 48. Finds out. 
19. “inthe .. . th watch of the 46. “that lie upon . . . of ivory.” 
night.” Matt. 14:25. Amos 6:4. 
20. More rare. 48. American Bible Society. 
21. Combining form signifying 49. “This is my beloved. . .” 
through. Matt. 3:17. 
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50. “O thou... little faith.” 
Matt. 14:31. 

52. “Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy ...” Luke 438. 

54. “saw him walking on the sea, 
they were...’ Matt. 
14:26. 

55, “forthe . . . wascontrary.” 
Matt. 14:24. 

Our text is 10, 12, 18, 27, 30, 31, 

49, 50 and 52 combined. 

Down 
2. ‘“‘be... afraid.’” Matt. 
14:27. 
4. “he walked on the...” 
Matt. 14:29. 
5. “and beginning to sink, he 
. ,» saying.” Matt. 14:30. 
6. “when Peter was come down 
. of the ship.” Matt. 
14:29. 
7. . of Olives. 
8. Exclamation. 
9. “Itisa.. .” Matt. 14:26. 

11. “and they cried out for-. . .” 
Matt. 14:26. 

18. Township. 

14. “immediately Jesus . . . forth 
his hand.” Matt. 14:31. 

15. Prefix. 

17. East Indian coin (pl.). 

19. Note of scale. 

22. “... is I.” Matt. 14:27. 

24. “tossed with .. . s.” Matt. 
14:24. 
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25. “give unto you power to. . . 
on serpents and scorpions.” 
Luke 10:19. 

. Doctor of Humanities. 

. City of Benjamin. Gen. 12:8. 

. “For he that is not against 

. is on our part.” Mark 
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9:40. 

$1. Current. .34. Sour. 

35. “much people... him.” 
Luke 9:37. 


86. The ship was . . . about on 

the sea. 

. Prohibited. 

“Jesus went unto them, walk- 
ing on the...” Matt. 
14:25. 

42. Bill of fare. 

44. Moslem judge. 

45. Terbium. 47. Sun. 

49. Senior. 51. Iron. 


58. The beginning of owing. 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 





Women in Evangelism 
By Bertoa GRIMMELL Jupp 


S wife, mother, sister, aunt or 
grandmother, woman has a 
unique part in evangelism. In 
“the creative witness of the Chris- 
tian home” hers is the place of 
honor. 

1. THE CHILDREN IN THE HOME. 
They learn from her the first 
lessons of prayer; they receive 
their earliest intimations of a 
loving heavenly Father, who is 
also the God of righteousness and 
truth. They are kept from ways 
of evil and established in the ways 
of godliness because they have 
been taught: “Thou God seest 
me.” They early become satu- 
rated with the beautiful stories of 
the Bible and are guided by its 
instruction. They are challenged 
by her example to lives of Chris- 
tian faith and service, whether as 
missionaries and ministers or as 
laymen and laywomen. 

2. OTHER CHILDREN. Her in- 
fluence extends beyond the home 
to other children, the friends of 
her home. It finds expression 
through the teaching of a Sunday 
school class or Junior group, par- 
ticipation in the Daily Vacation 
Bible School, the Royal Ambas- 


sadors, or the World Wide Guild, 
or through the organization of 
neighborhood evangelism among 
children, a unique project spon- 
sored by the American Baptist 
Publication Society and the De- 
partment of Evangelism of the 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. She may reach out to 
those beyond the age of childhood 
through distribution of tracts, gos- 
pels or through mothers’ meetings 
or through the mothering of those 
in need of a friendly hand. She 
can help through definite prayers 
for specific individuals, for the 
pastor, for revival in her church, 
and through membership in a 
prayer-group drawn together by 
the promise: “‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in my name 
there am I in the midst of them.” 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
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Other activities include Christian 
friendliness projects, Christian liv- 
ing at home, in school, in office or 
in the factory, friendly calls made 
for the purpose of inviting people 
to surrender to Christ, luncheons, 
teas or other social functions in 
order to present the Christian 
way of life to inquiring friends, 
and through cultivating acquaint- 
ance with the parents of boys 
and girls in the youth fellowship 
of the church, for the purpose of 
winning the family as a whole to 
Christ. 

OrcanizaTions. Women may 
be evangelists through their or- 
ganizations. Every society in a 
church should have as its primary 
objective the upbuilding of the 
church. When an organization is 
an end in itself instead of a means 
to the end of challenging its mem- 
bers and all new ones it may en- 
list to full surrender to Christ as 
Lord and Master of life, it has 
severed itself from the source of 
power and is a stumbling block in 
the way of the Kingdom of God 
and a menace to the church. 
Every Woman’s Society should 
therefore recognize a basic three- 
fold mission: (1) The fellowship 
and edification of its numbers. 
This is generally accepted and 
joyously acclaimed. It is valuable. 
(2) The enlisting of new members. 
This is too often delegated to a 
committee, too seldom expresses 
the passionate desire of all the 
members. It is imperative. (38) 
The reclaiming of those who have 
drifted away. This is almost en- 
tirely forgotten, for it is the most 
difficult. It is glorious. “Seek,” 
says the Master, “and ye shall 
find.” 


“Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth wouldst teach, 
Thy soul must overflow 
If thou another sou! wouldst teach. 
It needs the overflowing heart 
To give the lips full speech.” 
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MISSIONARY> EDUCATION 





The Importance of Leadership 
in Missionary Education 


The minister of each church is 
still the key person in every 
significant church-wide program. 
This is particularly true in mis- 
sionary education; yet the minis- 
ter with his pastoral and preach- 
ing duties, and all of his other 
responsibilities, needs helpful co- 
operation in strengthening the 
outreach of this program. There- 
fore one of the first responsibilities 
of the Secretary of Missionary 
Education for the local church is 
to review the suggestions for 
methods and program which come 
from the denominational office 
and with the local church in mind 
to use discrimination in the selec- 
tion of material to discuss with 
the pastor in order that he may 
have a comprehensive knowledge 
of the missionary education for 
each age level. This liaison person 
who may have direct contact with 
the Department of Missionary 
Education periodically receives 
information and new materials 
and should be related to the 
Missionary Committee, Woman’s 
Society, and the Board of Chris- 
tian Education in an ez officio 
capacity, if not as an elected 
member. 

1. The Secretary of Missionary 
Education should organize a Com- 
mittee on Missionary Education 
to reach every phase of church 
work with a constructive program, 
achieving this in cooperation 
with the pastor and related groups 
under the leadership of the World 
World Service Secretary, Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade Secretary, 
Reading Program Secretary, and 
others. 

2. A graded program of Mis- 
sionary Education should be in- 





tegrated in the Sunday Church 
School program through the use 
of Judson Keystone Graded 
Courses, such books as the Bible 
and Missions, and other recom- 
mended materials. 

(Continued in next column) 


VULUEAUAUADADUEUATODUEN GAEDE AEOUUEUAUAEOOUOUEDAOOEUETONUAOEAOEAOANNT 
Bible 
Book-of-the-Month 
HABAKKUK 
For March 


In the month of the Every 
Member Enlistment Program as 
we approach the end of the fiscal 
year and our opportunity to make 
up “that which is lacking” for 
the Lord’s work is drawing to a 
close for this year let us quickly 
read Habakkuk and renew our 
faith and respond in our day to a 
situation so like that described 
in Habakkuk. 

The April 1945 issue of Mis- 
sions will print the list of books 
recommended for the Bible Book- 
of-the-Month program for the 
year 1945-1946. 








8. A graded Church School of 
Missions should be planned in con- 
nection with the general educa- 
tional program for the whole 
church. In this school there should 
be classes for the different age lev- 
vels in which recommended study 
courses should be carried forward 
under the leadership of competent 
teachers discovered in the church 
membership; or found through 
Speakers Bureau and League of 
Interpreters, or through the selec- 
tion of outstanding personalities 
in the community, or missionaries 
who can contribute so much 
through their particular knowl- 
edge of the field and fellowship 
not only in the classes but in wor- 
ship and recreational periods. In 
addition to study there should be 
worship programs. Motion pic- 
tures may be used or other visual 
aids related to the theme of the 
year; a play or a pageant may 
be the outcome of a study. No 
school should close without hav- 
ing arranged for consideration of 
what the church should do to 
promote the cause about which it 
has been studying. 


4. The leader in Missionary 
Education should encourage the 
church to see that specially se- 
lected representatives attend Sum- 
mer Conferences, Training Classes, 
House Parties, or Retreats where 
additional leadership may be de- 
veloped for the educational pro- 
gram in the church. 


5. This leader should encour- 
age the use of missionary educa- 
tion and inspiration in church 
meetings which will reach the 
largest percentage of the church 
membership. 


6. Through the Youth and 
Children’s leaders a Baptist Youth 
Fellowship should be organized, 
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including World’s Service empha- 
sis, and Missionary Education for 
children should be promoted. By 
enrollment in the organizations 
nationally the groups immediately 
begin to receive periodic helps 
available for these groups. 

7. The person responsible for 
the Missionary Reading Program 
should see that the books are se- 
lected with all age levels and in- 
terests in mind. Library books can 
be made accessible to folk im- 


mediately after church at a table 
which is near the exit. Ingenuity 
will publicize the books available 
and guide interest. 

' 8. Accurate records should be 
kept and reports rendered im- 
mediately upon request. The re- 
port year ends ‘April 15. Records 
are maintained for the churches 
that have carried on missionary 
education during nearly a quarter 
of a century. The growth of inter- 
est has been phenomenal. 
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Missionary Education is a com-' 


ponent part of the total church 
program. When it is effective it is 
a great source for world recon- 
struction and world brotherhood 
in this period of world disinte- 
gration, and an international co- 
hesive when it eventuates in 
world Christian service. The Bible 
is its basic source book. Christ’s 
commission is its inspiration. Its 
dynamic is love. Its outgrowth is 
active Christian living and giving. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Royal Ambassadors 


Weorld Wide Guiid 





An adventure in racial friendship sponsored by the Baptist Youth Fellowship in the Harlem Educational Center 


Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
As the new road over the hump 
is completed, as bit by bit Burma 
is reclaimed from invading forces, 
the minds of Northern Baptists 
look toward the time when this 
oldest mission land can be opened 
to the peaceful missionary forces 
once more. Some missionaries al- 
ready are planning to enter with 
the Red Cross units, some are 
making special preparation while 





in India or elsewhere for,the serv- 
ice that will be especially needed 
on their return. Two, of whom we 
heard, are busy reading proof on 
the New Testament in the Kachin 
language in readiness for work in 
that needy area in the hills when 
it can be resumed. 

One of the missionaries study- 
ing here and eager to take her 
place in Burma at the earliest 
possible moment is Dr. Martha 





Gifford, for years a missionary 
physician at Ellen Mitchell Me- 
morial Hospital in Moulmein. 

At Green Lake last summer 
Dr. Gifford was the camp physi- 
cian. One day when Kipling’s 
song, “On the Road to Manda- 
lay” was sung, Dr. Gifford’s con- 
cern for Burma, and the days that 
lie ahead for us in that land, in- 
spired her to write a new version 
which was more truly in keeping 
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with the spirit and purpose of 
Northern Baptists. Here are the 
words she wrote that we might 
well put into our own song collec- 
tions and use in our groups often 
(Let’s Go Back to Mandalay). 

No doubt Dr. Gifford would 
like to remind us that the thing 
that would truly set these words 
to music is our own pledge in the 
Every Member Enlistment which 
so many churches are carrying out 
this month of March. The youth 
part in this Enlistment—our Ad- 
venture in Giving project—should 
put the ring of truth into the 
words as we sing them. 

And wouldn’t you think that 
going the second mile in complet- 
ing the World Emergency For- 
ward Fund might help us over the 
hump on the road back to Burma? 
Let’s sing! Very sincerely yours, 


sO Happ 


Let’s Go Back to Mandalay 


By the old Moulmein pagoda, tall and 
stately on the hill 

There are Burmese souls awaiting, 
souls awaiting, waiting still, 

And the wind is in the palm treesand 
to me it seems to say, 

“Come you back, you Christian peo- 
ple, 

Come you back to Mandalay, 

Come you back to preach and pray 

Come you back to Mandalay, 

There it’s night, there is no day. 

Can’t you see the needy people from 
Rangoon to Mandalay? 

On the road to Mandalay 

Now it’s night instead of day. 

When comes dawn, when comes the 
morning, Christian friends so far 
away?” 


The land was filled with beauty and 
her folks were glad and gay. 
Now their faith is sorely tested, filled 

their hearts with great dismay. 
Can you see her people trekking, look- 
ing for a peaceful land? 
Can you see discouraged churches, 
looking for a helping hand. 





Martha Gifford, M.D., for 24 years 
a medical missionary in Moulmein, 
Burma 


Looking for a helping hand? 

Hands to stretch out firm and strong, 

Hands to right another’s wrong. 

Grateful hearts she’d stretch to meet 
them and she’d lift her heart in 
song. 

On the road to Mandalay 

Where despair doth walk today 

Must they look in vain for courage 
from their friends so far away? 


Let us go there with the Gospel, with 
our best against the worst, 

With the message of our Saviour, for 
naught else can quench that 
thirst. 

Oh, their need to us is calling, and it’s 
there that we should go, 

To the sinsick and the weary, all 
whose hearts are filled with woe, 

All whose hearts are filled with woe. 

Let’s go back to Mandalay, 

Teach again to sing and pray. 

Can’t we hear the Saviour saying, 
“Love those friends of Manda- 
lay”? 

Let’s go back to Mandalay, 

Preach and praise and sing and pray, 

And we’ll win them for our Master, 
for the Christ we serve today. 


Youth’s Day 
By C. Epwin Warren 
This is Youth’s Day. They are 
no longer the silent section of 
humanity. Some people would 
contend that they never have 
been silent and that this was the 
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trouble with them. Just now, how- 
ever, those who would have pre- 
viously argued this point are now 
saying—“In the youth lies our 
only hope.” 

Unfortunately when wars come 
the world turns to the younger 
generation and says—“This is 
Youth’s Day.” This time many 
people, perhaps from a touch of 
conscience, are saying, “If the 
kids can win the war they must 
surely be able to do other things.” 
In the churches we are finding an 
increased awareness that youth 
wants to assume iis place as 
a responsible group, helping to 
carry its share of church respon- 
sibilities. This is witnessed by 
“Youth Enlistment.” 

Last year the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship introduced “The Youth 
Enlistment Plan” whereby local 
youth groups canvass the youth 
of the church to obtain pledges to 
the regular church budgets. It was 
so well received that the plan has 
again been followed this year, 
which is simply youth doing their 
part of the job of the church’s 
total Every Member Enlistment. 
The “know how” on carrying out 
Youth Enlistment is to be found 
in Fellowship Features No. 4. It is 
this year’s Adventure in Giving 
and is a major project of the 
Youth Fellowship to be under- 
taken sometime during March. 
You will naturally coordinate this 
Adventure in Giving with the 
local church plans for its Every 
Member Enlistment. As further 
aid the pastor has received in 
his Every Member Enlistment 
Packet, a Youth Methods folder 
entitled, “Youth Shares.” In the 
midst of all the world’s destruc- 
tion, let’s do something construc- 
tive! Put the plans of this material 
into action and we will have 
“Youth Enlistment.” Let’s enlist 
400,000 strong in an Adventure in 
Giving. 
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Appreciation Registered 


At the last meeting of the 
Executive Board of the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship it became nec- 
essary to accept—and most reluc- 
tantly—the resignation of Mrs. 
Annajean Richards Anderson. We 
mean reluctantly too, for no one 
person has contributed more to 
the development of the Fellow- 
ship during these first years than 
has she. 

She was in the group of over 
three hundred young people at 
the Denison Conference where 
the young people of the denomi- 
nation pooled their ideas of what 
a new youth program and organ- 
ization in the denomination might 
be. She came to Denison out of 
an‘active life in the local and state 
youth work in Michigan. She was 
one of the youth leaders in the 
Guild work of her state. 

When the first National Coun- 
cil of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship convened and began its work, 
Annajean was made chairman of 
one of the two major committees 
into which the entire Council was 
divided—the one dealing with the 
basic program of the Fellowship. 
Out of the intensive work of this 
committee the present five-fold 
program for senior high and older 
young people of the Fellowship 
was developed. 








Lyle Anderson and his wife 
Annajean 


One of the most important 
responsibilities which Annajean 
has carried is the chairmanship 
of the Youth Committee of the 
Council on Christian Education. 
It is this Council on Christian 
Education which sponsors the Fel- 
lowship. The continuity of service 
of the Chairman of the Youth 
Committee during these early 
years, and the marked ability and 
insight with which this service 
has been rendered deserves the 
very real appreciation of all those 
interested in Baptist youth work. 

When the 73 members of the 
National’ Council of the Fellow- 
ship met for its annual meeting at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, Annajean 
and her husband, Lyle Anderson, 
became the gracious host and 
hostess to these young people 
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- from across the denomination. 


Kalamazoo is Annajean’s home 
town and Kalamazoo College is 
Lyle’s Alma Mater. The picture 
on this page shows them out- 
side the door of Hoben Hall at the 
College: Young people who at- 
tended Green Lake last summer 
will remember the fine service 
rendered there by them both. 
Both of these young people 
have been continuing their study 
for Christian work. Lyle com- 
pleted his seminary work in Jan- 
uary and was ordained. Soon after 
he reported for training for the 
Navy Chaplaincy. During these 
months of his training Annajean 
will be having a most deserved 
rest with her parents in Florida. 
The kind of spirit and com- 
radeship generated by the Fellow- 
ship, as young people follow their 
Christ together, does not close 
with resignations or movement to 
far places. Wherever such young 
people are a bit of the Fellowship 
abides, and wherever they go 
they serve. All Baptist young 
people—who are the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship—will want here to ex- 
press, to these two, their apprecia- 
tion for this distinguished and 
devoted service to the Baptist 
movement of youth, and to wish 
them a large measure of success 
and happiness in the next respon- 
sibilities which fall to their hands. 





MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 





Dear Boys and Girls: 

Here is the latest newsletter 
from our Special Interest Mission- 
aries, the Crain family: 

“All the news that’s fit to 
print” about the Rangoon Crains: 
—Children are all in school— 
Mary Jean goes proudly every 
day to the Christ Church School 


next door. She is playing the her- 
oine in a dramatization of “Little 
Red Riding Hood” some day 
next week. The boys are of course 
in Woodstock School; they have 
learned to swim, and a letter from 
Alan says he can jump off the 
diving tower now. I’m glad he 
has the nerve to do it! Warren is 


spending a day or two in the 
school hospital with a food rash, 
but it sounds as though he’s hav- 
ing a grand time of it. 
We had with us for a week a 
lovely family from Chengtu, West 
China, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Smith 
formerly of Nanking. They have 
two girls, and a Chinese girl was 
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with them, a real houseful when 
they were here. Now we have with 
with us a Welsh family of the 
China Inland Mission, from out 
on the east coast. Coming out 
they came six days by sedan chair 
(carried on coolies’ shoulders), 
then by air to Kunming, air to 
Calcutta, and rail to Jubbulpore. 
They have two nice little boys, 
one just a bit younger than Mary 
Jean. 

Weather is very nice this time 
of year. The rains are nearly 
ended; we haven’t had a hard 
rain all this week. The thermome- 
ter hovers round 80 degrees most 
of the time. People from other 
places in India seem to think it’s 
ideal climate. (Wait till winter 
comes!) We enjoy having the 
grass so green in our front yard. 

Soldiers of many countries are 
to be seen on the trains and every- 
where else these days . . . Brit- 
ish Tommies and officers, Indians 
from all parts of India, more and 
more Americans. Most of the 
English and American boys don’t 
have any love for India—they 
say it’s O.K. by them to give 
India back to the Indians any 
day! 1 did meet one American 
boy who said he’s just as soon 
be in India as any place. I couldn’t 
understand it till I found he was 
Regular Army—thirteen years’ 
service. ““The Army’s the Army,” 
he said. 

Some time ago I wrote a little 
booklet, “A Diary of Beginning 
Again” which some of you have 
seen. I told how we had started 
our printing in Burmese again 
after having lost our magnificent 
plant in Rangoon. Since then we 
have made several more steps 
forward. We have a young man 
with us now who has learned the 
complicated set type (he never 
worked in a print-shop before), 
and has learned the complicated 
Burmese case. He is setting up 


the type for our Burmese hymnal 
now. Weare now branching out into 
another language —Sgaw Karen. 
We have secured Karen type from 
the S.D.A. people in Poona, 
where we got the Burmese. 

- The most encouraging thing is 
the arrival of a Karen girl to help 
in translation and in Karen type- 
setting. She is Pwo Karen, but 
she speaks, reads and writes also 
Sgaw Karen, Burmese and Ka- 
chin. In addition she knows Eng- 
lish very well; she speaks Hin- 
dustani, and during the past 
couple of years has picked up 
Assamese. She has been working 
with our missionaries, Miss Bon- 
ney and Miss Laughlin up in 
Sadiya, Assam. 

All in all, we’re happy here, and 
the joy of this lovely place, the 
comfort of the family being well, 
and the satisfaction of work being 
accomplished, make us feel that 
we could hardly be more for- 
tunate. It really is a wonderful 
life we are living, and we sure are 
glad to be alive.—Tue Cras. 


Sincerely your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 
Friendship Plane 


What child does not love to 
watch an airplane and to dream 


“FRIENDSHIP PLANE 
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of some day taking a long trip 
through the air! Upon this child 
interest we have built the new 
Primary stewardship project, 
FRIENDSHIP PLANE. 

There is a large picture of a 
plane in the air. As the accom- 
panying stories are read and the 
missionary offering is taken, the 
children locate on the cutout 
sheet the face of the child they 
are learning about. This face is 
cut out and pasted into one of the 
windows of the plane. 

You will find it a bright and 
attractive piece of stewardship 
material. Be sure to send for cop- 
ies today. You may want to use 
one set for the whole department. 
On the other hand, you may feel 
that there is value in doing it 
both as a department.and indi- 
vidually so that the child will have 
something to take home when the 
project is finished. Each complete 
set includes a picture-folder, story 
sheet and cutout sheet. Order 
today from the Department of 
Missionary Education, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 
the number of sets you wish. 

Special Note: If you are an ama- 
teur photographer or have one in 
your church please try to take 
some pictures of your group as 
they work with this project. Send 
all pictures to Miss Florence 
Stansbury, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Home Mission 
Study Materials 


Have you had your study of 
the American Indian yet? If not, 
be sure to spend six or eight hours 
on this study before April 15, 
1945. You will need the study 
book: Primary—My Indian Pic- 
ture Story Book, or Junior—Peter of 
the Mesa. You will want our Bap- 
tist Study material—Children Link 
Hands. This material has been 
written by missionaries. It con- 
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An exhibit on Home Mission study material on the American Indian 


tains four Primary stories and 
four Junior stories about Indian 
children whom our own Baptist 
missionaries have known and have 
had a part in relating to our 
Christian program. Mr. and Mrs. 
Loveridge, Mr. and Mrs. Derby- 
shire and Mr. and Mrs. Patton 
were responsible for sending us 
the material. 

In the Leaper’s MATERIALS 
you will find lists of books about 
American Indian children that 
your children will like to read. 
These may be secured from your 
nearest library. Ask the librarian 
for good, large pictures of the 
American Indians. Maps and re- 
source materials may be pur- 
chased directly from us. There is 
a wealth of material. I hope your 
study eventuates in a better un- 
derstanding on the part of your 
boys and girls and the American 
Indians. 


Boston Christian Center 
Meets War Problems 
So often we are asked, “Does 
the war affect your work?” All 
the regular work must go on and 
war problems also must be met. 
Most of our senior boys are al- 
ready in the armed service. Streets 
are full of young girls “chasing 





uniforms” and children, whose 
mothers are in war jobs, are run- 
ning loose and wild as never be- 
fore. We try to have more classes 
and clubs to keep all that we can 
safe and in good company. 
Many special problems also 
must be solved. Little Thelma, 
eight years old, has always been 
a favorite at’ Heath Christian 
Center because of her happy smile 
and friendly disposition. Last 
summer, however, she lost her 
smile, and as weeks passed she 
became gloomy and irritable. Try 
as hard as we could, we failed to 
discover what was worrying her. 
One day after much prayer about 
it I called the child into the office 
for another try, for all of us were 
deeply concerned for her health. 
As I talked, suddenly I knew the 
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answer. I said, “Your mother 
works, and you spend a lot of 
time with your grandmother, 
do you not?” 

“Yes, I do,” came the answer. 

“And I think your grandmother 
cries a lot for her son who is in 
the army, doesn't she?” 

“Yes, she cries all the time,” 
was the solemn reply. 

“And you love your grand- 
mother, and it makes you feel sad 
too!” 

She nodded her head miserably. 

“But does Aunt Ada cry all 
the time? Or does she trust God 
to take care of her brother? And 
doesn’t she try to make grand- 
mother cheer up? And don’t you 
suppose that perhaps God wants 
you to be the sunbeam he needs 
to help grandmother?” 

And like the sun coming from 
behind a dark cloud the radiant 
smile flashed across her face, as 
she said, “I will help her.” 

The burden of war, so hard for 
sensitive children to bear, rolled 
off her heart. Had God not sent us 
the answer, Thelma’s whole life 
might have been permanently 
blighted —Martha Mizer 


Children Become Evangelists 

The First Baptist Church of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, conducts the 
Wacouta Christian Center in its 
own building, and in January 


1944 opened another mission in a 
neglected neighborhood. The work 





Sewing class at the West End Community House in Boston 
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has increased a great deal in the 
new Branch Center and many fa- 
vorable comments have been 
made about the efforts put forth. 
A woman, who had shown no 
particular interest in the work, 
called me aside one day as I was 
calling in the neighborhood and 
said, “My! What a difference 
there has been in the family next 
door. Their six little children had 
always been terribly mean and 
destructive, but they have shown 
great improvement since going 
to your School.” This was one of 
the families which had been 
reached by no church or religious 
teaching until we opened the 
Center on Mississippi Street. 

We had a two-weeks’ Vacation 
Bible School at First Baptist 
Church in June, followed by athree 
weeks’ school at the Mississippi 
Street Center. Attendance was 
very regular in both schools. 
The offering for missions totaled 
about twenty dollars. 

Several made known their de- 
sire to become Christians, others 
grew noticeably after their first 
decision, and went out to get 
others. Our main objective in hand- 
work this year was to do some- 
thing for someone else. Some of 
the juniors made individual flan- 
nel boards to use in retelling the 
Bible stories and Scripture lessons 
to other children in their neigh- 
borhood who could not come. 
Some went to crippled children, 
while others went to their own 
playmates. One mother told me 
that her little girl had told the 
stories of Jesus to her Catholic 
and Jewish playmates. It is diffi- 
cult to measure the extent of this 
effort. 

The young people I sponsored 
during the year wanted a Work 
Project—so decided they would 
clean and paint the Christian 
Center. We have enjoyed doing 
this bit of “missionary work” to- 





gether, and it has given oppor- 
tunities for close fellowship and 
‘leadership in menial tasks. 

The first of September my suc- 
cessor will arrive to carry on 
where I leave the work. I go to a 
wonderful husband as his help- 
mate in his work as pastor of 
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Bethel Baptist Church, Marinette, 
Wisconsin. Will you pray that 
the seed sown here may spring 
up and bear fruit? And may I also 
ask your prayers for me as I go 
into the role of “pastor’s wife” 
on September 24th. 

—Freda Christensen 





THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpuctTep By Euizasets I. Fensom 
Council on Finance & Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 





A Successful Project 
By Mrs. Donatp B. Crowarp 


Last summer a group from the 
Women’s Guild of First Baptist 
Church, White Plains, N. Y., 
read aloud The Indian in Ameri- 
can Life, by G. E. E. Laynquist, 
in three two-hour meetings. Wish- 
ing to pass on to the church their 
interest in this study, they spon- 
sored the November program of 
the Guild. 

The object of the meeting was 
to interest the church in the home 
mission study theme by the proj- 
ect method rather than the lecture 
method. . . . Six weeks ahead we 
met to plan the program and each 
woman was assigned to make a 
small model Indian house repre- 
senting one Indian culture. These 
were made at home. Husbands 
and sons helped. The California 
Indian house was an artistic tri- 
umph, made from beautiful colored 
reeds that one of the men gathered 
while hunting. His wife made 
some beautiful little woven bas- 
ket models by crocheting colored 
thread. The member having the 
Alaska assignment reported that 
her husband (“poor benighted 
creature!”) had asked her when 
they were going to start the 
“tepee.” He didn’t know that 
they had to make “a house from 
hand-hewn (cardboard) planks and 
put hand carving and painting on 





it, and make a totem pole.” The 
boys in another home made the 
Iroquois “long house.” The chil- 
dren in all the families helped and 
were interested. Several of the 
Indian houses were taken to church 
school classes and used for mis- 
sionary talks before our meeting. 

Favors were made by the High 
School girls’ class—tiny coat lapel 
ornaments in the form of a “pa- 
poose” made from woolen scraps 
and beads. They made 80 of 
these, taking home a purse full of 
materials from Sunday school to 
work on during the week. And in 
connection with it they decided to 
study Indians Are People, Too, by 
Ruta Muskrat Bronson. They 
also made 80 “bear skin” menus 
for us. The Loyalty Group in the 
church planned the luncheon, 
serving Indian foods. 

On the day of the meeting it- 
self, a surprisingly large and beau- 
tiful exhibit of Indian rugs and 
other articles (loaned by the church 
women) formed a colorful back- 
ground for the program. Our teach- 
ing project began right at the 
luncheon tables. The Indian houses 
were used as centerpieces, and the 
women at each table represented 
one culture group. The member 
who had made the “house” served 
as Chief, giving information con- 
cerning it. Opinion Tests (interest 
arousers) were at each place to be 
filled in during lunch. 
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After the luncheon the program 
began with a 15-minute devo- 
tional. The one in charge had done 
considerable research on Indian 
religion. .. . Then 15 minutes 
was allowed for the music, the 
leader giving an interesting talk 
in connection with the solo, By the 
Waters of Minnetonka, and dem- 
onstrating several Indian instru- 
ments which she had obtained from 
the American History Museum. 

Next the Chief of each culture 
carried her house up to the front 
to display it and to “boast” for 
two minutes about the achieve- 
ments of her Indian group. The 
houses were placed together on a 
table under a large map showing 
the location of the various Indian 
cultures. Also displayed was a 
large poster showing the title and 
author of the study book, with a 
word to describe each of the 
chapters in order to show the plan 
of the meeting—i.e., Culture, Per- 
sonality, History, Present Adjust- 
ment, Education, Missions, Future. 

For the second chapter we put 
on a skit—a true story which one 
of the women remembered as 
taking place in her home when she 
was eight years old. She played 
the part of the Indian woman who 
had come to work in the home. 
She could not speak English and 
had no training at all in house 
work, and was finally dismissed. 

Having presented the problem 
of the primitive aspect and culture 
of the Indian, we considered the 


solution. Chapter III, History, 
was presented very briefly—how 
the early citizens thought the 
Indian problem hopeless and that 
today’s German technique of “ex 
termination” was the only an- 
swer, resulting in the massacre of 
whole villages, the “Trail of Tears,” 
and the concentration policy. 
How the reservation system 
worked (the remaining four chap- 
ters) was presented by a panel 
discussion. I asked the questions 
and each woman on the panel 
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presented the point of view of a 
different agency,—the government, 
mission boards, Dr. Lindquist, 
Mrs. Bronson, ete. Dr. Lind- 
quist’s Next Steps was distributed 
for the women to use as a basis for 
letters to their senators. 

The program was intensive and 
packed with material, and a great 
many people took part. The houses 
were used for two Sunday night 
meetings by the young people and 
were on exhibit in the Men’s Class 
for several Sundays. It meant a 
lot of work, but everyone felt it 
was worthwhile and that they had 
enjoyed it. 

The menus mentioned were cut 
from cream colored paper in the 
form of a bear-skin rug, with 
inked-in head, paws and tail, the 
inking extending along the edge. 
Listed on these were the following 
foods, “Gifts of the Indians to 
the World,” which made up the 
menu: Beans, corn, tomatoes, 


| peppers, potatoes, squash and 


pumpkin, chocolate. 





qualifications, age, etc. 


860 Walden Ave. 





Wanted: & DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES: 


See caqeney an whe teat dntencsmiened Wis chilies i ahi abit tautiien of 
agents and in sales promotion will find a real opportunity and an attractive future as 
director of agencies for a 61-year-old Fraternal Insurance Association owned and controlled 
by Baptist laymen, 116% solvent, issuing modern policies of life insurance under control 
of the New York Insurance Department and licensed in sixteen states. 


THIS MAY BE YOU! 
If you consider yourself qualified we solicit your confidential reply with details of your 


Write: BAPTIST LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Buffalo 11, N. Y. 








1. Urge your church to 
in the Retiri 


the event of ility and old age. 





y its share of its pastor’s dues 
t Pension Fund and thus prevent distress in 


2. Persuade your church to send One Communion Offering 
each year to the M and M Board for its ministry to those 
in retirement who are already in distress. 


Help the Mand MW Board be RP Ways 


3. Make provision In Your Will for this com 


ministry to our w 


and their dependents. 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


, , paaer 
Complete information —* ly Saety furnished 
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but the future holds no financial worries 
when you have an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. 


In the more than 100 years the Ameri- 
can Bible Society has operated its An- 
nuity Agreement Plan, it has met and 
triumphed over every world condition 
— depression, inflation, deflation, civil 
strife, world war. For no matter what 
conditions prevail, payments as high 
as 7% are sent out promptly twice a 
year without fail, bringing financial 
security and longer life to thousands. 
Let us tell you of this remarkable 
plan which has worked so long without 


a single loss to any annuity holder — 


iptures. 





[J] I enclose $............fo 


and which entitles you to certain tax 
exemptions. In addition to receivin 

ace of mind from a regular saneed 
imcome, you also enjoy the inexpres- 
sible personal satisfaction of helping 
in the important work of distributin 
the Bible wherever it is needed — an 
so contributing to the greater stability 
of the world. 

Send for the interesting booklet, “A 
Gift That Lives,” which tells how you 
can give and receive generously at the 
same time. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY WITHOUT FAIL! 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 


| 
() Please send me, withougebligation, your booklet B-82 
entitled “A Gift That = 

r world-wide distribution of the | 

! 
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Lura Littlefield Stewart 
By Mrs. Earte V. Prerce 


In the death of Mrs. F. Alex 
Stewart, on December 26, 1944, the 
Woman’s Foreign Mission Board lost 
a loyal and zealous worker. The priv- 
ilege of service and fellowship while 
on this Board was one of Mrs. Stew- 
art’s greatest joys. Mrs. Stewart was 
also active on the Board of the Min- 
nesota State Convention, and for 
several years was president of wom- 
en’s work in her state. She always 
gave intense devotion to her denomi- 
nation and to the cause of missions. 
She taught the same class in the Sun- 
day school of her church until the 
one-time high school girls had be- 
come grandmothers. At her death 
this class voted not to send flowers 
but to give the price of the flowers to 
missions, keeping true to her ideal. 
Lura Littlefield Stewart graduated 
from the University of Minnesota, 
where she and F. Alex Stewart, her 
husband, were students before their 
marriage, and where both of their 
sons attended later. Her husband died 
when the sons were small, but with 
high courage she shouldered the dou- 
ble responsibility toward them, and 
had the deep satisfaction of seeing 
them grow into splendid men, hap- 
pily married with children of their 
own. On Christmas Eve in the home 
of one of these sons, Mrs. Stewart 
requested to be taken to the tree 
downstairs to see her beloved grand- 
children receive their gifts. She was 
carried back to her bed, where she fell 
into a deep coma in which she passed 
away on the following forenoon. 
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How Youth Talks 
and 
How to Talk to Youth 


HERE ARE now two Topic quarterlies—Jr. 

Hi Topic and Young People’s Topic, both filling 
a need long recognized in youth circles. Both 
of these quarterlies feature timely and suitable 
discussion topics keyed to the specific group 
served. 





Jr. Hi Topic has a tie-up of the morning church 
school session with the junior high evening 
meeting. It also has suggestions for organizing 
for sponsors and teensters alike; research 
projects; program and party notes. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship news and views is a 
rare highlight of Young People’s Topic, which 
also features group organization, and service 
projects in church and community. 


FOR EACH OF THE OF 5 OR MORE TO 


PRICE PER COPY { ORDERED IN LOTS 
TOPIC QUARTERLIES 5 Cc ONE ADDRESS 


ORDER FROM NEAREST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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“COOD NEWS 
FROM A 
FAR COUNTRY” 





HE DOOR of many an American 

home is opening wide to a 
blessed traveler in khaki or blue— 
home to stay. What will he unpack 
from his bulging dufflebag? Many 
a one will draw out a travel-stained 
copy of THE SECRET PLACE. He may 
show it shyly, diffidently. ‘The 
Secret Place—do you read it?” He 
will look eagerly for the imprint of 
its influence on us. 


THE SECRET PLACE—do you read 
it? it is an inspiring guide for the 
daily worship so sorely needed in 
American homes. What better rec- 
ommendation could you ask than 
that it has marched with “our boys.” 


DOUBLE-DUTY MORALE BUILDER 


For every dollar. you contribute to The 
Secret Place Service Men's Fund, twenty 
issues of this Christian morale builder will 
go to servicemen at home and abroad. 
And when you give, take also. Use THE 
SECRET PLACE yourself and you'll know 
why it is in such demand. 


THE SECRET PLACE 











eC 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


72 E. Randolph $t., Chicago 1, Ill. 1701-1703 Chesinut Si., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 352 S$. Spring St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th Sc., Greenville, Il. 








Ocean Park Boys’ Camp 
Needs a Doctor 
The Royal Ambassador Boys’ 


Camp at Ocean Park, Me., offers 
the use of a furnished cottage and 





"The Voice’’ 


Would you like to have a poem 
written about your favorite member 
of the family, friend, hobby, pet, or 
any memorable occasion? If so give 
us the details and we will do the rest. 


Cost $5 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 


EDWIN L. BECK 
9269 Shore Rd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS, 
Louisville 12, Kentucky 
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board for two or four or six weeks, ges — 
next summer, at the seashore, to Sexif fF iF N RY 
a doctor who will oversee the E 
camp’s infirmary. He will have 
the assistance of a registered Ff 
nurse. 

The camp enrolls 300 boys, in- 
cluding counsellors, for each of 
three periods: July 2-14, July 
16-28, and July 30-August 11. 
Write to the Executive Dean, 
Floyd L. Carr, 152 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Caught by the Camera 
Burma: Moulmein Church; Jud- 


Cura: Air raid, 159; Chengtu 
Church, 176; Food stand, 177. 
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ship service, 188; Rising War Losses, 
1 138; Rehabilitation of wounded 
f American soldiers, 142-147; Share- 
cropper cabin, 170; Slum, 171; Green 
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i Personauities: Martha Gifford, 
184; Lyle and Annajean Anderson, 
185; John Foster Dulles, 148; John R. 
Mott, 157; Evan J. Shearman, 173. 
_Paiapprves: Chapel, Iloilo, 157. 
Puzrto Rico: Poverty, 172. 
Race Re.ations: Girl Scouts, Den- 
ver, 161; School, 162; Harlem, 188. 
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Denominational Directory 


Nore.—This abbreviated Denominational Directory is substituted for the 
complete directory which will be published in a later issue. Space limitations 
make it impossible to publish the complete directory more frequently.—Eb. 


Missions Magazine 
Editor—William B. Lipphard, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Secretary—Rev. J. C. Hazen. Treasurer—H. J. Manson. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Rev. Jesse R. Wilson. Treasurer—Forrest Smith. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary—Rev. G. Pitt Beers. Treasurer—S. E. Hening. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Home Secretary—Miss Irene A. Jones. Treasurer—Miss Annie E. Root. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 


152 Madison Avenue, New —_ 16, N. Y. 
—Miss Alice W. 8. Bri 
R. Howe. 


Executive 
rer—Miss 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Doin ie ofies, 1701 Chestnut Street, Faia hia, 3, Pa. Branches: Chicago, 
olph St.; Los Angeles, ide St.; Kansas City, 1107 

Meties St.; Seattle, Wash., 510 "fio Reske . ee, 223 Church St. 

Executive —Rev. Luther Wesley Smith 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. 


Board of Education 
“ 152 ee rot,,! 16, N. Y¥. 
Execu ve Geer v. Luther 
Secretary of 


Missionary ie Denthy A. Stevens. 








National Baptist Ministers Council 
President—Rev. V. L. Shontz, Central Baptist Church, Springfield, Ill. 


American Baptist Historical Society 


Chester, Pa. 
Librarian—Charles E. Batten. Treasurer—G. O. Phillips. 


Baptist Youth Fellowship 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Missionary Education Secretary —Miss Elsie Elsie P. Kappen. 
Youth Secretary—Rev. Oliver % deWolf 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Executive Director—Rev. M. Forest Ashbrook. 
Treasurer—J. Herbert Case. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 


152 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Romain‘C. Hassrick. Secretary—E. W. Parsons. 


yams on Christian Social Ae 


52 Madison Avenue, New York, 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Prof William G. Mather. Secretary—Donald B. Cloward. 


National Committee on Woman’s Work 


152 Madison Avenue, New Y: 16, N. Y. 
Chairman—Mrs. E. W. Parsons; Secretary— iss Alice W. S. Brimson. 


Council on Finance and Promotion 


152 Madison Avenue, New tort. 16, N. ¥. 
General Director of Promotion—Rev. Earl F. Adams. 
Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


LiTBRATURE AND VisvaLizaTion, 152 Madison Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 
Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State and City Secretaries. 
Free literature from every State Secretary. 
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of The Upper Root f : 


EN YEARS ago The Upper Room, a devotional 
quarterly, began as a venture of faith. Today it has 
grown to a circulation of 2,350,000 copies per issue 


and is going to every country of the globe. 


Men and women in the armed forces receive 500,000 
copies of each issue. Letters by the thousands tell — 
how “The Upper Room has found a place in many a 


soldier's heart.” 


Printed in English, Spanish, Portuguese and Braille, 
The Upper Room has a world-wide field of service, 
limited only by the wartime paper shortage. As soon 
as paper restrictions are over, its circulation should 
undoubtedly continue the phenomenal growth which 
has enabled it in its first ten years to break all records 


for religious periodicals. 


The issue for April, May and June is the Easter number, probably the richest 
of the year because of the season covered in its daily devotions. Send in 


your order TODAY for the number of copies you need. 


The Upper Room—larger size 414x7 inches, New Pocket Edition 314x414 inches—is available (English 
and Spanish Editions) in quantities of 10 or more to one address at 5 cents per copy, postpaid. Single 
yearly subscriptions in U. S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. Other 
countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Special envelopes for remailing the Easter number, $1.00 per 100, 


Address all orders to 


Che Upper Room 


MEDICAL ARTS BUILDING NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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p= You Doing All You aie 'd 


Fb ayer the present month many Northern Baptist people will be con- 

sidering their pledges to the Every Member Enlistment of their own 
churches. It is to be hoped that many of them will find it possible to increase 
their pledges for the coming year. 


Hard as it may be to carry increasingly heavy burdens, it is a responsibility 
that, as Christians, we cannot avoid in a suffering and stricken world. 


Now is not the time to cut down on our giving for denominational missions 
through the Unified Budget. Rather, we must enlarge the scope of our work 
to take in newly liberated territory in Burma and the Philippines, for which - 


we have special responsibility, 


If this year’s Enlistment is truly an ‘‘every member”’ affair, we will find that 
we can carry our heavier load without undue difficulty. 


Will you help us by increasing your pledge for missions? 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


QJ, 
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